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Fashion is autocratic in the matter of town carriages for private service. This is why it means so 
much that social leaders have approved of the Columbia Extension Front and Straight Front Electric 
Broughams, which you may see standing before the doors of many exclusive houses in our large 
Cities. These vehicles follow the latest and most approved designs and have many exclusive COLUMBIA 
features, securing reliability in operation and economy in maintenance. Our Brougham Booklet will 
be sent upon request; also catalogue of twenty styles of Columbia Electric and Gasoline vehicles. 
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The foundation of the 


enecn 


is a solid iron frame to support the twenty 
tons of strain from the strings, where other 
| pianos have wood, which is affected by 
weather. 

That foundation gives and preserves its 


i wonderful tone. 


It makes it stay in tune. 

It makes the superior workmanship and 
materials worth wie. 

It makes permanent the benefits of 
our forty-seven years’ experience. 

It makes it materially better than any 
other piano, and has won its title— 


THE OLD RELIABLE. 
A Catalogue for the asking. 
GEORGE STECK & CO., 
136 Fifth Avenue, 











Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 


tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
Hew York 
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THIS WEEK’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “The Right of Way,’’ ETC. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER’S ew book 
Old Quebec’: The Fortress of New France 


The author of “ Pierre and His People” tells the fascinating story of the most quaintly 


characteristic city in America. Z 
With 265 plates in photogravure and over 100 drawings 
in the text.. Cloth, 8vo, $3.75 net (postage 27 cents). 


THE “WONDERFUL AND SATISFYING PORTRAIT” RY 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY in his just-issued life of 
William E. Gladstone 


“If the year were otherwise barren of ingectant books, if nothing else appeared which 
the wooed would not willingly let die, the ‘ Life of Gladstone’ would give rich distinction 
to this publishing season. . . . We know of no other book in which one gets a better 
notion of how history is made.”—The Evening Sun, N. Y. 
First edituon exhausted on day of issue; a second large edition, now in " 
will be ready on October 20. Three 8vo volumes, with portraits, $10.50 net. 


A CONVENIENT AND POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE IS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN’S history of the 


Contest for Sound Money 
By the Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, New York 


A history of coinage and currency in the United States, its dates and statistical data give 
a body of information of paramount importance practically unobtainable elsewhere. 
loth, 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net ( postage 19 cents). 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


A work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness. New edition, with over 
500 new biographies and more than 3,000 minor alterations. 
To be complete in five demy 4to volumes, fully illustrated. I. and IT. now ready; each $6.00 net. 








READY THIS WEEK 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S zew novel A Forest Hearth 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ When Knighthood Was in Flower.’ 


Is a strong and vigorous picture of the adventurous, indomitable pioneer elements which 
came from all ranks and parts to unite in the present State of Indiana. 
Iilustrated by Clyde O. De Land. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. CRAWFORD’S newnovel The Heart of Rome 
A TALE OF THE “LOST WATER” 


The author of the strongest and most popular stories of modern Italy ever written groups 
around an absorbing love interest the most vital elements in the life to-day of the most 
famous city in the world. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S newnovel Hetty Wesley 


Is a tale of the early years of the Wesleys in the Lincolnshire parish of BD 
that grips the sympathies and is full of insight and sugpestivencss. : Pwo loth fran 


Mr. STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S boys’ book 


The Magic Forest by the author of ‘The Blazed Trail.” 


Is one of the most satisfying juveniles issued in a long time, with fascinating drawi in th 

text appropriate to the story of a boy’s summer am Canadi: nga In the 

woods, Coolien other illustrations in colors. — an Indians in the ‘Cea oe 
? . ° 





Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue N. Y. 
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bhe METROPOLITAN 


for November 
An appreciation of the work of PAUL HELLEU 


is one of the artistic papers in the Novemser issue. 
The article is illustrated with seventeen of the 
best examples of M. Hettev’s dry-points. These 
are for the most part portraits of pretty women. 

















. 

Cover Design also 
A rare combination is the 
design which forms the 

Reduced copy of a portrait of : 
PAUL HELLEU, the dry-fointart- cover of this number—the 
ist, whose best work appears in the 3 
Newember METROPOLITAN. model of one of America’s 
best artists as portrayed by 


the famous French delineator of feminine beauty. 














Reduced copy of HELLEU’S for- 


“The Story of the Cod and His Foes” 
is a thrilling pen-picture of the adventurous busi- #73" % fg a 
ness of cod-fishing off the Banks of Newfoundland. = ™"4¢4z1"«. 








12 SHORT STORIES, by W. H. Ossorne, Guy Wet- 
MORE CarRYL, Repecca Harpine Davis, and others. One 
tells with charming humor of “Miss Polly’s Levia- 
than,” and is ably illustrated by E. W. Kemaze with 
typical drawings of the Southern darkey. 
P. V. Micuets’s “Pup” is an amusing history 
the here of “Pup,” Of Some whole-souled 
Sa Cony folk and an 


November METROPOL- outcast dog. 
ITAN MAGAZINE. 











Price 15 Cents All Newsstands 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher 
3 West 29th Street New-York - Small reproduction of one of the photographic illus- 


trations of ‘“‘THE STORY OF THE COD AND His 
FOES,” in the November METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 











Who is worthy and well qualified and will — 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and wel- be Po om at 


of Christian family newspapers, sities ey — 


come guest in your home, invite the queen 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is 
unsurpassed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, 
Religious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that 
pertains to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the 
Church at large, and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its 
Editorials, upon important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are 
greatly admired for their strength and vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a I6mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1903 to new subscribers for 1904. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





Specimen copy free on request. 
PUBLISHERS, 


EATON & MAINS, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, + - NEW YORK. 














THE CELEBRATED BLACKWOOD TALES 


12 Volumes in Half-French Binding ) 


containing | $@) DOWN and 


50 of the most Famous Stories in the Eng- 


lish language | for Small Monthly 


together with 


12 Numbers of THE WORLD’s WorRK | 
OR Payments 


12 Numbers of COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


There is in this set no story thatcan be called dull. Wit, Humor, Pathos, Tragedy, 
Comedy, each is to be found here. With this library at hand one may have a story 
for every mood Enctesed 
. find $1.00. 


The appearance of the twelve volumes is rich and dignified. Accepting your 
Celebrated Black- 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKS ly cee Fas 


Send us $1. We will enter your subscription to THE WORLD’s one year (substitute 
Ww f d d B . CounTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
ORK for one year and send you at once THE CELEBRATED BLACK- : if you wish), I will remit $1.00 
woop TALEs. You then pay only $1 each month for the next per month until I have paid $12 
eleven months, or $12 in all. You may deduct five per cent, mes. 
if the entire amount is sent with the erder, that is check 


for $11.40. 


Lf the books are not satisfactory they may be 


returned, and money will be refunded. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
34 Union Square, East, New York 
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FOR BRIGHTEST FICTION 


The cleverest Story writers assist in making The 
Delineator’s pages entertaining. Lillie Hamilton 
French tells of “An Interrupted Honeymoon;” 
Minna C. Smith of “The Little Mail Carrier ;” 
William MacLeod Raine of “An Unpremeditated 
Engagement”; and then the serial story, “ The 
Evolution of a Club Woman,” about which every- 
body is talking, is continued in this number. 


FOR FASHION’S LATEST FADS 


Women’s wear in London and Paris and what 
they will wear here is pictured and described. 
Fashionable hats from fashionable milliners, newest 
dress fabrics, trimmings and accessories, and invalu- 
able hints for the well- gowned woman. 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL DOINGS 


her clubs, her entertainments, her society obligations 
and various occupations are delightfully treated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND PASTIMES 


The Delineator’s juvenile stories are really en- 
joyed by children who read or are read to, and 
suggestions are offered to keep little hands amusingly 
busy and teach while they amuse. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


Able writers suggest new thoughts in cooking, 
happy arrangements in furnishing and short cuts in 
all branches of housekeeping. 


FOR ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The world’s best illustrators make The Delin- 
eator’s pages attractive. The second of J. C. 
Hemment’s remarkable photographic articles, an 
uncommon story of Mr. Hemment’s uncommon 
doings, is in the November number, and the 
work of Guerin, Rosenmeyer, Keller, Ashe, 
Lowell, Aylward, Lyendecker and Eaton appears 
monthly. 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 Cents a copy, $1.00 for an entire year 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


colors, 


FREE 


A beautiful black and white mini ‘oduction of a 50-cent (25 cents to subscribers) four sheet calendar 
Printed > yn = ge & BABYH “7 D, GIRLHOOD and 
IOTHERHOOD, will be sent free to any one writing a postal for it 


,. CHILDHOO! 
and mentioning this magazine. Write to-day. 
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The best book for the use of teachers that has ever 
been Issued.. New York OBSERVER. 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 

text edited by the American 

Revision Committee, The 

Concise Bible Dictionary 

with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 


A Gomplete Biblical Library 
in a Single Volume 
$2.25 to $10.00 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


WANTED. 


mt men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
rred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more Give age, 
Dopp, MBA & Co, New York. 


ee references, 
Press Cuttin 
Romeike’s °c" 


will send you all newspaner os zs which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and odical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms. $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE 4 odie Pratand. 


ConTeNnts.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
»lished fact —lhe Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une : How to understand the 
Divine ig A without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spirirual Being ruined by sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the .~: rise ?- The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell — cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church k Rvoms, 3 W. 29th Sc., 
New York City. Send for Vatalogue. 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# sw ENGRAYERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joha, 
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BELT 
Watches 


for 
Ladies Wear 


Silver, 
Gilt, or 
Gun Metal 


For sale by all 
Jewelers — Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Illustrated Belt Catalog 
sent on request. 


New England 
Watch Co. 


&39 Maiden Lane 
e we York City 
131-137 Wabash Ave. 
wf 
Claus Spreckel’s B’ld’g. 
San Francisco 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


Rev. E. E. Haz, D. D.and other Unitarian Literature t ENT 


z EE. Address M. C., 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 


Translated from the Greek Register 
over 400 years old. 

Dreams that stick to you, that 
seem to be actually real. Such 
dreams are warnings, as for example: 
The dreams of ‘Pharaoh and David. 
This work will prove of great value 
to all, giving, as it does, the correct 
solution to hundreds of dreams. 

A single copy of Dreams and Thei, 
Meanings will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 25c. 

FLATBUSH PUB. CO., 
P. O. Box 140, 
Flatbush, N. Y. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 


for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect holder accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass 








should own one. . It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 
L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
i Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev.C.M.Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy ’’ 
Dr. Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. FrancisE.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


DR.STALL 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma’ F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” devo- 
tional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 
$x, net. “‘Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 
high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $r, net. 
“* Maternity ”” (Drake), soc., net. ‘ Pastor’s Pocket 
Record” (Stall), soc., net. 


: ‘chi Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. 135 *Siicdephia, Pa 


WILLIAMS ‘src’ 











It’s So Convenient 


No cup needed. 

Just wet your face, rub on a little 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather 
with your brush and you’ll shave 
with ease and pleasure. 

Nothing like it. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 

















FOR THE OPERATOR. 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 





© SPECIAL !! 


MO 
: & ae 


<iamt> 
FRCS 
REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & 15c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c¢ TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER At Cost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., 


PrP. O. BOX 289 
TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT 
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Survey of the World 


It was announced on 
Sunday morning that 
the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission at the close of its session on 
Saturday had reached a decision that 
sustains all the claims of the United 
States except the one relating to the Port- 
land Channel. All that remained to be 
done, it was said, was to affix the signa- 
tures of the Commissioners to the de- 
cision, and to complete the map on which 
the boundary line is to be drawn. Al- 
tho no official announcement had been 
made, there were many indications that 
the statement given to the public by the 
Associated Press was correct, and the 
correctness of it was admitted at Wash- 
ington. Our Government had expected 
or hoped that the strength of its case 
would be recognized by at least one of 
the three Commissioners representing 
Great Britain and Canada. It was recog- 
nized by the English Commissioner, Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone, who was con- 
vinced that all of the claims of the United 
States were well founded, except the one 
concerning the southern extremity of the 
boundary line, which follows the course 
of the Portland Channel. This point was 
yielded by the Commissioners of the 
United States, the result being that four 
of the six members of the tribunal were 
in complete agreement. At last accounts 
it was not known whether the two Cana- 
dian Commissioners, would consent to 
sign the report. That part of the con- 
troversy which related to the Portland 
Channel had been regarded as of no im- 
portance. Canada’s right to use the 
Channel had been admitted ; the decision 
gives her the whole of the Channel, in- 
stead of half of it, together with two or 
three small islands which command Port 


The Alaskan 
Boundary Decision 


Simpson, the terminus of the projected 
transcontinental railway. The really im- 
portant claims related to the northern in- 
lets, and especially to the Lynn Canal, the 
cities (Skaguay and Dyea) at the head 
of it, and this tidewater terminus of the 
overland route to the Klondike. With 
respect to all these claims our Govern- 
ment’s position has been approved and 
sustained. The boundary as fixed by the 
Commission is the boundary that our 
Government insisted upon, the Portland 
Channel excepted. In Canada there is 
much disappointment. A member from 
Nova Scotia angrily remarked in the 
House that the last two generations of 
Englishmen had been degenerates and 
cowards, and that if this country should 
claim the whole of Canada it would be 
successful by boastfulness and dishonest 
effort. Mr. Goldwin Smith, saying that 
doubtless the investigation was thorough 
and the judgment impartial, added that 
if the British Government had not ob- 
tained for Canada all that she was en- 
titled to, it had got more than Canada 
herself could have obtained. The people 
of Great Britain would never consent to 
a war against the United States “ for 
anything on this . of the Atlantic.” 


Republican leaders 
have reported to 
the President that 
the resolution or bill in support of the 
treaty of reciprocity with Cuba will be 
passed easily, much of the opposition 
heretofore shown having been with- 
drawn. It is predicted in Washington 
that the coming regular session of Con- 
gress will be marked by no important 
legislation outside of the supply bills. 
Mr. Cannon’s influence will be exerted 
2483 
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in favor of rigid economy, especially 
with respect to appropriations for riv- 
ers and harbors and public buildings. 
There will be no attempt on the part 
of the majority, it is said, to pass a bill 
affecting the currency.—The President 
has caused to be published the follow- 
ing statement with reference to “ re- 
cent intimations” that he was “ dis- 
satisfied with those to whom he has 
looked for advice in the matter of ap- 
pointments in the South: ” 


“The President is much gratified over the re- 
sult of his efforts through his advisers in the 
Southern States to give the people clean, com- 
petent officers and the best possible service in 
all the departments. It is his intention to sus- 
tain these advisers fully in the future, as he has 
done in the past.” 


Senator Gorman asserts that the Presi- 
dent has interfered by means of Fed- 
eral officers in the politics of Maryland, 
where there is a factional contest in the 
Republican party between the friends 
and the opponents of Mr. McComas, a 
candidate for re-election to the Senate. 
The authoritative announcement is 
made, however, that the President fa- 
vors neither faction, but only desires 
such harmony as will insure victory for 
the party at the polls.—Certain pas- 
sages in ex-Secretary Long’s published 
reminiscences of the navy during the 
‘ate war have excited much comment. 
They relate to Mr. Roosevelt’s activity 
and suggestions while he was Assistant 
Secretary : 

“His ardor sometimes went faster than the 
President or the Department approved. Just 
before the war he, as well as some naval offi- 
cers, was anxious to send a squadron across 
the ocean to sink the ships and torpedo-boat 
destroyers of the Spanish fleet while we were 
yet at peace with Spain.” 


The President has given to the pub- 
lic no statement as to this assertion. 
Many have thought that Mr. Long de- 
sired it to be understood that Mr. 
Roosevelt advised the sinking of the 
Spanish ships—and not merely the 
sending of a squadron to Spanish 
waters—“ while we were yet at peace 
with Spain.” But the President’s 
friends (so Washington dispatches 
say) explain that while it is true that 
he desired to send a squadron to Spain 
before the declaration of.war, he did 
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not advise or have in mind any attack 


-upon the Spanish ships before the dec- 


laration. He thought, they say, that a 
squadron ought to be in or near Span- 
ish waters at the time of the declara- 
tion in order that Spain might thus be 
prevented from reinforcing her troops 
in Cuba or making a naval raid upon 
our coast.—Mr. Bryan, in answer to an 
inquiry from Massachusetts, expresses 
his opposition to the nomination of 
“Mr. Olney or any other person who 
did not openly and actively indorse the 
platform and the ticket in both 1896 and 
1900.”—According to the published re- 
ports of one of Senator Hanna’s recent 
speeches in the Ohio campaign, he ac- 
counted as follows for the present con- 
dition of business and manufacturing 
industries: 

“ Just now there is a lull in business and in- 
dustries all over the land, due to the slight un- 
certainty as to the result of the election in Ohio. 
If this remote contingency has such a depress- 
ing effect upon the business of the country, think 
what a quietus would be put upon the indus- 
trial relations of the nation if on the morning 
of November 4th it should be announced that 
Johnson had captured the Ohio Legislature.” 


—The President has removed from 
office United States Marshal Field, of 
Vermont, who is charged with having 
by neglect or error of judgment permit- 
ted the escape of three Chinese immi- 
grants who had entered the country un- 
lawfully and had been intrusted to him 
for deportation.—It is regarded as a 
victory for Senator Thomas C. Platt 
that Chairman Hanna has appointed, 
on his recommendation, George R. 
Sheldon to represent the State of New 
York in the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Sheldon isa banker. The 
appointment is said to have been op- 
posed by Governor Odell, who pre- 
vented the nomination of Mr. Sheldon 
for the office of Lieutenant Governor 
before the last State election, for the 
reason, it was explained at the time, 
that Mr. Sheldon had been engaged in 
the making and the reorganization of 
Trust combinations.—A Chicago week- 
ly non-partisan paper of wide circula- 
tion, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, asked its subscribers to express 
their preferences with respect to Presi- 
dential candidates. Nearly all of the 
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Republicans named Mr. Roosevelt. 
The Democrats voted as follows: 
Cleveland, 12,833; Bryan, 4,921; Parker, 
4,352; Johnson, 4,245; Hill, 2,133; 
Hearst, 1,445; Gorman, 179.—Sefior 
Arciniegas, who has just arrived in this 
country from .Colombia, bearing dis- 
patches from the Colombian Government 
to its Minister at Washington concerning 
the basis of negotiations for a new canal 
treaty, says that Colombia will insist 
upon a payment of $25,000,000 by the 
United States, because she needs the 
money. If this country should refuse, 
he adds, Colombia will wait, and will 
gain by waiting, because the French 
company’s franchise and works, for 
which the United States is now willing 
to pay $40,000,000, will revert to her at 
the end of six years. 


3s 


In the first trial of per- 
sons indicted in connec- 
tion with the postal serv- 
ice frauds, the jury disagreed. The 
defendants were Daniel V. Miller (for- 
merly one of Tyner’s assistants in the 
law office of the Department) and Jo- 
seph M. Johns, a lawyer practicing in 
Washington. This is the case in which 
John J. Ryan, head of a turf investment 
or “ get-rich-quick ” company, testified 
that he had paid $4,500 to Johns, ex- 
pecting thus to buy from Miller and the 
Department a favorable decision as to 
his use of the mails. The trial took 
place in Cincinnati—lIt is said in dis- 
patches from Washington that the re- 
port of Charles J. Bonaparte and 
Holmes Conrad (counsel for the Gov- 
ernment) upon the Tulloch charges 
sustains them and severely criticises 
certain responsible auditing and ac- 
counting officers. The Tulloch charges 
affect some well-known Republicans 
not now in office. As to the justice of 
the report’s criticism of auditing offi- 
cers now in the service, there is said to 
be a difference of opinion in influential 
political circles. Among the persons 
mentioned in the report, it is said, is 
Thomas W. Gilmer, formerly a clerk in 
the Comptroller’s office, who was en- 
gaged for a time in investigating the 
acts referred to in the Tulloch charges 
and then was transferred to other work 
with a reduction of salary. It is as- 
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serted that the report recommends that 
Gilmer be restored to his old place. 

& 


In Indianapolis, last 
week, John W. Holtz- 
man, Democrat, was 
elected Mayor by a plurality of 938 over 
Charles A. Bookwalter (who has held 
the office for the last two years), altho 
there is in the city a normal Republican 
majority of 4,000. For Mr. Hitz, run- 
ning as an Independent and Prohibition- 
ist, 5,470 votes were cast. His candidacy 
appears to have been a part of the pro- 
test against the re-election of Bookwal- 
ter, whose administration has been quite 
satisfactory to all who desired a “ wide- 
open” city, resembling Tammany gov- 
ernments in New York. The revolt 
against Bookwalter was stimulated and 
directed by a non-partisan organization 
called the Citizens’ League. Of the seven 
members of the League’s Executive 
Committee, five were Republicans, and 
one, a Democrat, was the pastor of the 
largest Roman Catholic church in the 
city. The League’s published appeals to 
voters asked whether the city’s taxpayers 
should be “ plundered for the benefit of 
corrupt rings and grafters, while her po- 
lice force and court officials dispense 
favors to law-breakers in return for cor- 
rupt contributions of money and political 
influence.” The present Police Court 
Judge, a Republican, was beaten at the 
polls by a Democrat. It is estimated 
that 2,000 Democrats voted for the Re- 
publican Mayor because they liked his 
kind of government, but a much larger 
number of Republicans voted for the 
Democratic candidate. They could not 
be restrained even by the speeches of 
Senator Fairbanks, Senator Beveridge 
and Representative Overstreet, who 
urged them to support Bookwalter. 
& 
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builders 
ave been 

assisted in their con- 
troversy with the building trades 
unions by President Gompers and Vice- 
President Duncan of the Federation of 
Labor, who came to the city and sought 
to end the factional contest caused by 
the influence of Samuel J. Parks, the 
walking delegate recently convicted of 
extortion. arks and his followers 
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have opposed the arbitration agreement 
offered by the associated employers and 
now accepted by a majority of the 
unions. After studying the situation, 
Mr. Gompers addressed to the unions 
a letter advising all of them to accept 
the employers’ plan of arbitration. 
This plan, the letter says, “ provides 
for union establishments, the main- 
tenance of wages and hours of labor, 
and eliminates the purely sympathic 
strike.” Mr. Gompers did not regard 
it as perfect, and he suggested some 
changes.—Henry Farley, a walking 
delegate who was arrested for commit- 
ting perjury in testifying for the de- 
fense at the trial of Parks, has confessed 
his guilt and given to District Attorney 
Jerome an account of the unlawful 
operations of Parks and others of his 
kind during the last two years. This 
confession, if true, makes Parks guilty 
of perjury, and the Grand Jury will be 
asked to indict him again. One of the 
stories told by Farley relates to the pay- 
ment of $50,000 by the owner and 
builder of the new Ansonia Hotel, who 
was able in this way to put an end to 
strikes on the property and to finish the 
construction of the building.—The em- 
ployees of the Pacific Express Com- 
pany are on strike for an increase of 10 
per cent. in wages. In Texas the com- 
pany has procured an injunction to re- 
strain the strikers, alleging that by vio- 
lence they have closed its offices in sev- 
eral cities—A contracting builder in 
Indiana has recovered damages in a 
suit against a local union of carpenters 
that placed him on the “ unfair” list 
for employing non-union men, the court 
holding that the union as an organiza- 
tion was liable because as an organiza- 
tion it had taken the action as to which 
complaint was made.—By a practically 
unanimous vote the engineers or motor- 
men of the New York elevated roads 
have decided to resist a recent order 
of the company that each one of them 
shall undergo a physicial examination 
as to his eyesight, his hearing and the 
condition of his heart.. The company 
asserts that the order was issued for the 
protection of its passengers and prop- 
erty. Officers of the union of which 
the men are members conténd that the 
company seeks to get rid of a consider- 
able number of the present motormen 
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and to substitute non-union men at 
lower wages. The pay of motormen is 


higher on these roads than on any other 
electric roads in the world. The men 
are willing to submit once a year to 
practical tests which do not involve 
physical ceenenees by a surgeon. 


The piratical career of 
Johnson and Hermann, 
two officers of the con- 
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.stabulary, who stole $6,000 of public 


fundsin Mindanao, seized a small steamer, 
and set out to roam the seas, ended 
last week with the death of one and the 
capture of the other. Having lost their 
first boat, they hired another near Iloilo 
and started for the group of small islands 
known as the Cagayanes. Coveting their 
money, the crew of six turned upon them 
and killed Johnson. But Hermann slew 
four of these natives, put to flight the re- 
maining two, and then abandoned the 
vessel, going ashore on the island of 
Negros. After the bodies of Johnson 
and the four Filipinos had been found, 
Hermann was caught in the forest, where 
he was suffering from wounds that may 
prove fatal. These two men enlisted in 
Pennsylvania, and when transferred from 
the infantry to the constabulary their 
records were excellent.—A constabulary 
force of 30 men was attacked by 500 
head-hunters in Nueva Viscaya ‘ast 
week. In killing 53 of the savages the 
constables lost two of their own number. 
—At Manila eight ladrones have been 
sentenced to be hanged. A party of these 
bandits recently fell upon the village of 
Ibajay, in Panay, and killed thirteen na- 
tives. Toledo, the bandit leader in Albay 
province, has surrendered with 30 of his 
followers.—The proposed enforcement 
of our coastwise navigation laws in July 
next is the cause of some anxiety. Near- 
ly all the inter-island trade is now carried 
on in foreign vessels manned by English, 
Spanish, Chinese and German sailors, 
and go per cent. of the exports to the 
States is said to be shipped in British 
craft. Of 50 steam trading vessels clear- 
ing at Manila in August 33 were British 
and only one was American. To enforce 
the coastwise navigation laws might for 
a time cause a withdrawal of at least 
go per cent..of the commercial trans- 
portation facilities between the archi- 
pelago and the States, etc. 
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Members of the Cuban Loan 
Commission who have re- 
turned to Havana express 
confidence that the proposed loan of 
$35,000,000 will be negotiated in New 
York during the coming winter. They 
were told by bankers, however, that the 
security should be enlarged by a lien on 
the customs receipts, and that conditions 
in New York were unfavorable at the 
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present time.—T wo companies of United. 


States artillery have sailed for home from 
Cienfuegos. Two remain at Hayana and 
two at Santiago. The departure of the 
troops was marked by a pleasant ex- 
change of courtesies, including a farewell 
breakfast given by the Cuban comman- 
der at Havana.—In Porto Rico, the new 
railroad from Ponce to Aguadilla was 
opened last week, with banquets and 
suitable ceremonies.—On the 12th, the 
Federation of Labor made a disagreeable 
demonstration at San Juan, parading un- 
der black flags and carrying the flag of 
the United States draped in mourning. 
There was much disorder, and forty of 
those taking part in the parade were ar- 
rested. Seven were sent to prison for six 
months. The disorder was ascribed to 
Anarchists.—The editor of the San Juan 
News and his correspondent in Maya- 
guez have been fined and sent to jail for 
contempt of court in comments upon the 
recent trial of the deposed Mayor of the 
last named city. 


The one subject of universal in- 
terest in Great Britain is, of 
course, Mr. Chamberlain’s pol- 
icy of protection and Premier Balfour’s 
curious advocacy of the same. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, the champion of 
this war of words, is resting himself at 
Highbury, his Birmingham residence, 
and nursing an attack of the gout. There 
is, indeed, an impression abroad that his 
health may not be sufficiently strong to 
stand the wear and tear of a long political 
campaign. It is known that he is fond 
of high living and his most violent bodily 
exercise does not go beyond walking up- 
stairs. In the meanwhile the enemies of 
protection are busy. To the great dis- 
appointment of the protectionists Lord 
Rosebery, who had hitherto been rather 
non-committal on the subject, came out 
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in a strong speech at Sheffield, October 
13th, against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
He said he doubted whether the Minis- 
try had really made any fiscal inquiry at 
all or had really done anything mare than 
consult the constituencies. Their policy 
of retaliation, he declared, would land the 
Empire in a contest with the civilized 
world, which might be compared to the 
battle of Armageddon. Free trade had 
not been a failure, but a great success, 
and if the country wished to better itself, 
it ought to cultivate a scientific spirit in 
its universities, so as to prepare men to 
compete with the better trained students 
of Germany and America. The subject 
of scientific and commercial education is 
the hobby which Lord Rosebery rides on 
all occasions. The Duke of Devonshire, 
whose resignation from the Cabinet, to- 
gether with Mr. Balfour’s taunting letter, 
raised such a commotion, has permitted 
himself to be elected President of the 
Unionist Free Food League. This 
league is an organization formed by Con- 
servative and Liberal-Unionist members 
of Parliament for the purpose of oppos- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. A number 
of prominent statesmen, including Mr. 
Ritchie, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord 
Goschen, Sir John Gorst and Winston 
Churchill, belong to the league, and it 
has begun an active campaign of pam- 
phlets and speeches. In his reply to a vote 
of congratulation from his Parliamentary 
constituency, J. Austen Chamberlain, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
announced that the Government will not 
dissolve until the War Office has been 
reorganized and the recommendations of 
the South African War Commission have 
been applied. 


The arbitration treaty 
between France and 
Great Britain was ac- 
tually signed in London, October 14th, 
by Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon. 
The text of the treaty is as follows: 


The government of the French Republic and 
the government of his Britannic Majesty, sig- 
natories of the convention concluded at The 
Hague July 209th, 1899, for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes, considering that 
by Article XIX of that treaty the contracting 
parties reserve to themselves the right of con- 
cluding agreements with the view to have re- 
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course to arbitration in all cases in which they 
shall consider it possible to submit thereto, 
have authorized the undersigned to agree to the 
following provisions: 

Article I—Differences of a judicial order, of 
such as relate to the interpretation of treaties 
existing between the two contracting parties, 
which may arise between them and which it 
may not be possible to settle by means of diplo- 
macy, shall be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague 
by the convention of July 29th, 1899, on condi- 
tion, however, that they do not involve either 
vital interests or the independence or honor of 
the two contracting states, and that they do not 
affect the interests of a third Power. 

Article II—In each particular case the high 
contracting parties, before addressing them- 
selves to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
shall sign a special arbitration bond setting 
forth clearly the subject under dispute, the ex- 
tent of the powers of the arbitrators and the de- 
tails to be observed as regards the constitution 
of the arbitral tribunal and the procedure. 

Article II1I—The present arrangement is con- 
cluded for a term of five years from the date of 
the signature. CAMBON. 

LANSDOWNE. 


It was remarked as significant that on 
the very day on which this treaty was 


signed in London the King of Italy en- 
tered Paris. King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Helena reached the city early in 
the afternoon and were welcomed at the 
station by President and Mme. Loubet. 
On their drive through the-streets to the 
Elysée Palace the King was everywhere 


received with enthusiastic shouts. In the 
evening a formal dinner was given at the 
Palace, at which 144 guests were present. 
In his toast to the King President Loubet 
declared that France realized the sig- 
nificance of his Majesty’s visit to the 
President of the Republic,and saw therein 
a striking demonstration of the close 
agreement that had been established be- 
tween the two governments. To this 
toast the King made a sutiable response. 
In the following days there have been 
the usual visits and ceremonies attendant 
on royal visits, including among other 
things a hunt at Rambouillet—Owing to 
the closing of the congregation schools 
the State schools in France are vastly 
overcrowded, and many children are un- 
provided for. Until July, 1902, when 
the Associations Law went into effect, 
there were in Paris alone more than 150 
free schools, of which sixty-four were 
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kept by the Brothers of Christian Doc- 
trine and fifty-seven by the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Twenty- 
one of these establishments have closed 
their doors, throwing between 4,000 and 
5,000 children on the State schools. 
Every kind of device, even to using the 
recreation grounds for classes, is adopted 
to accommodate the surplus scholars. 


Js 


The largest and 
most _ enthusiastic 
convention ever 
held of the “Catholic Union” of Ger- 
many has just completed its work in the 
historically Catholic city of Cologne. It 
was the fiftieth convention of the united 
organizations that represent the strength 
of the Catholic Church in the land of Lu- 
ther. A special building with a seating 
capacity of 8,000 had been erected on the 
banks of the Rhine, and at each of the 
eight general meetings held this immense 
auditorium was crowded to the last seat, 
and overflow meetings, often to the num- 
ber of half a dozen; were held elsewhere. 
Special meetings also took place of the 
various societies that together constitute 
the body, such as the Bonifacius Verein, 
which labors chiefly in predominantly 
Protestant neighborhoods ; the Society of 
Catholic Rectors and Secondary School 
Teachers, the Mission Societies, etc. For 
the first time in the history of these con- 
ventions, which extend their influence 
over the political as well as the purely 
ecclesiastical field, cardinals were present 
in the persons of Ferrari, of Milan, and 
Fischer, of Metz. A special periodical, 
with almost hourly reports, appeared, 
making a total of 22 issues, covering 176 
pages. A procession of Catholic labor- 
ing men and artisans, held during the first 
day, consisted of more than twenty thou- 
sand men. In the front of the big audi- 
torium it dissolved into eight parts, each 
going to a separate convention. The 
work of the general convention was di- 
vided into four parts, each managed by a 
special committee to which the leading 
churchmen of Germany belonged; one 
dealing with the Pope, the Roman Ques- 
tion, Missions and Affiliated Societies; 
the second with Social Questions; the 
third with the Christian Charitas and the 
charity work of the Church; the fourth 
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with Science, the Schools, the Press, and 
Christian Art. Quite naturally, this con- 
vention, like all of its predecessors since 
1871, protested against the deed of Sep- 
tember 20th, 1870, the convention, how- 
ever, declaring that it did not hate Italy, 
but that the genuine peace and prosperity 
of that land are dependent on the right- 
ing of this great wrong. It declared the 
guarantee law a farce. Again the de- 
mand was made that the German Gov- 
ernment readmit the Jesuits, who have 
been excluded now for thirty years. The 
convention sent also a telegram of the 
sincerest devotion to the German Em- 
peror, asking for the earnest co-operation 
of State and Church in the highest inter- 
ests of society. Cardinal Fischer, evi- 
dently a favorite of the late Pope and of 
the German Emperor, brought the papal 
blessing from Rome. Not in-the history 
of Catholic Germany has there ever been 
such a representative gathering of its best 
men as was seen in Cologne. Cardinal 
Ferrari in his enthusiasm asked his fel- 
low Cardinal Fischer to give him the 
fraternal kiss in view of the assembled 
host, and he closed his address with the 
words: “Germania docet! Germania 
docet!” The President’s closing address 
re-echoed the aggressive words: “ Nec 
terremus, nec timemus”—We neither 
frighten nor fear—and the convention 
closed with a grand Te Deum by the as- 
sembled thousands. 
a 


It is now felt pretty generally 
that no open rupture between 
Turkey and Bulgaria will take 
place this winter, but that there will be 
next spring the same disturbances, pos- 
sibly eventuating in war, unless the Pow- 
ers step in and right the evils of Mace- 
donia. From Macedonia and the Valiyyet 
of Adrianople there are some 22,000 
refugees in Bulgaria. These fugitives 
are for the most part old men, women 
and children, and their pitiable condition 
speaks eloquently of the state of affairs 
over the border. To the note of Prefect 
Burgas inviting the refugees of the 
Adrianople Valiyyet to return to their 
homes, they have replied that they can 
go back only on condition that the re- 
patriation be carried out by an inter- 
national commission, that a sum of 
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money be deposited in some European 
institution to its credit for the restoration 
of houses, churches and schools destroyed 
by Turkish troops, that full amnesty be 
granted to all, and that property, life and 
honor be guaranteed in the future, not 
by palliatives but by the introduction of 
radical reforms with a Christian Gov- 
ernor-General approved by the Powers 
and a permanent international commis- 
sion. General Zontcheff, the Macedonian 
leader, has arrived at Sofia with about 
200 men, and many others are expected 
to come in during the winter. Picked 
men, however, will maintain positions in 
the mountains. Boris Sarafoff, the most 
energetic of the Macedonian revolution- 
aries, is reported to have been killed in 
a skirmish at Pruva, near Florina, on 
October 12th. 


Secretary Hay, at Washington, 
has said that there are no im- 
mediate indications of war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. So too the 
Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, as- 
serts that it is one of the Czar’s chief aims 
to maintain peace in the Far East, and 
that this is, in fact, the fundamental basis 
of Russian policy. Other official reports 
cf the same kind would lead one to sup- 
pose that the peril of war between Rus- 
sia and Japan had passed away, if, in- 
deed, it ever existed. Nevertheless there 
seem to be indications that both of these 
countries are uneasy, and feel it neces- 
sary to prepare for the worst. The 
Japanese workmen at Port Arthur 
have been discharged and the Japan- 
ese generally are flocking out of Man- 
churia. One correspondent to London 
writes that Japan has landed troops at 
Ping-Yang at the outlet of Korea Bay. 
Another correspondent says that 100,000 
men have been concentrated at Hakodate 
in readiness for embarkation in the event 
of hostilities, and points out that Hako- 
date is the fort which Japan would natu- 
rally use in sending troops against 
Vladivostock. He adds that torpedoes 
are being laid in the ports of Western 
Japan. Russia also is active, and the 
report is current that additional troops 
to the number of 100,000 have been hur- 
ried to the Far East from the districts 
beyond Moscow, Tamhoff and Penza. A 
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special train not long since of 14 cars 
left St. Petersburg for the same destina- 
tion, with a full load of surgical dressing 
materials and medicines. The War Of- 
fice is said to have demanded extra 
credit to the sum of $12,500,000, and has 
difficulty in raising money for the ex- 
igencies of the situation. From Yokla- 
homa comes the report that a Russian 
war ship and a transport with 500 troops 
left Port Arthur on October 4th for 
Korea. 


wt 


A report by an officer in 
the South African Re- 
patriation Department 
shows what has been done in this direc- 
tion during the past year. It was, in- 
deed, well into July, 1902, before any 
practical steps toward repatriation and 
restoration could be taken, but by that 
time the surrender of the various com- 
mandos had been carried out, and the 
sites for the repatriation depots had been 
fixed. The labor necessary to take the 
Boers back to their homesteads was 
enormous. Each family required a 
wagon, and some of the ox wagons were 
drawn by 16 oxen, while mule wagons 
were drawn by 10 mules. Many of the 
conductors employed were Boers, and for 
the most part they did their work well 
and faithfully. Each family upon leaving 
was provided with a tent, bedding, and 
one month’s supply of foodstuffs free of 
cost from the burgher camps. Other ma- 
terials given them, such as implements, 
seed and the like, they were allowed to 
pay for in cash, or to have debited against 
their accounts. The Government schools 
which had been started in the burgher 
camps began to break up and were dis- 
tributed over the country, The number 
of these schools and the children attend- 
ing them increased continually until the 
end of June of this year, when there were 
25,274 children receiving education in 
874 Government schools. At that time 
the Government was still providing ra- 
tions free to all children attending these 
schools. Altogether more than 70,000 
persons returned in Government wagons 
to their homes, and it was noticeable that 
many of them left with reluctance the 
camps where they had been concen- 
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trated. A great difficulty now met the 
department, owing to the number of ani- 
mals employed in taking the families 
back to their farms and in keeping them 
supplied with food stuffs. It seemed im- 
possible to furnish the farmers with ani- 
mals to enable them to take advantage 
of the existing plowing season. To rem- 
edy this difficulty the Government col- 
lected several available animals and ve- 
hicles, and started a plan of driving the 
country with plowing columns, which 
consisted of six plows and six teams of 
animals to draw them, with two natives 
to each plow. Each column was under 
the charge of a white conductor, and car- 
ried with it a quantity of seed mealies, so 
that the land might be sowed immediately 
after the plowing. The area to be 
plowed up on each farm was limited to 
five acres, so that every farmer might 
benefit by the scheme, and farms not yet 
reoccupied were plowed up and planted 
to the same extent. For this service a 
small charge was made, altho not nearly 
sufficient to cover the actual expenses. 
The columns drove from farm to. farm 
without delay, and in about two months 
23,000 acres were plowed up and sown 
in this way. Unfortunately a bad season 
following made a great deal of this work 
useless. Meanwhile animals, vehicles, 
harness, implements, cattle and the like 
were being collected for distribution 
among the Boers. The actual number of 
animals distributed throughout the 
Transvaal up to the end of June this year 
was as follows: Horses, 8,798; mules, 
19,005 ; donkeys, 6,743 ; oxen, 31,815, and 
breeding cattle, 9,052—a total number of 
75,413 head, representing a value of 
£1,549,674. Transport vehicles to the 
number of 4,238, representing a value of 
£107,092, were also distributed. The 
value of the foodstuffs, general stores, 
seeds and building material issued to the 
Boers up to the end of June this year 
amounted to a sum of £1,054,071. This 
sum was not secured by means of promis- 
sory notes, but the purchasers could 
either pay cash or have the amount 
debited against their names, with a view 
to a general adjustment upon the final 
allotment of the free gift of £3,000,000. 
The cost of administration up to the end 
of June has been publicly given as 
£1,400,038. 
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N plan and performance the work of 
New York City’s present administra- 
tion has been of such an advanced 

quality that it fully deserves to rank as 
the best administration that the city has 
ever had. The scope and magnitude of 
its accomplishments are not yet appre- 
ciated in their entirety by the general 
body of the citizens. New York City, 
with its population of 3,800,000, covers 
a vast stretch of territory, and the func- 
tions of its governmental machinery are 
widely distributed. Unless one makes a 
special study of the continuous work of 
each branch of the city government, it 
is difficult to get a comprehensive, de- 
tailed knowledge of what has been done 
and what is being done. The city is not 


governed by a strictly centralized admin- 


istration, as it was in 1898-1901. The 
Mayor is the executive of the whole city, 
and he has powers of appointment and 
removal of the heads of fifteen depart- 
ments; but each of the five boroughs 
which constitute the city has an adminis- 
tration of its own, which in initiative and 
executive has almost independent control 
over matters of local improvements. The 
resident of one part of this huge city may 
have but the vaguest idea of a striking 
series of improvements wrought in other 
sections of the city, remote from the lo- 
cality in which he lives. Each depart- 
ment or bureau of the city government 
embraces so large an organization, and 
its powers are so great, that mere frag- 
mentary accounts of its work convey no 
adequate idea of the consecutive and full 
value of that work. Moreover, in point 
of impression upon the public, improve- 
ments may be divided into two classes. 
Many improvements are of such a nature 
that they can be carried into effect during 
the tenure of the administration which 
orders them. They are thus visible as 
distinct object-lessons and form an im- 
mediate record and standard upon which 


to base judgment. The consummation 
of other improvements requires years of 
work, and while imagination may some- 
times presuppose a vision of how these 
improvements will appear, their final, full 
effect is not seen until long after the ad- 
ministration which ordered them has 
gone out of power. Hence it is that many 
citizens judge an administration better in 
retrospect than during its existence. 

Mayor Low’s administration has ef- 
fected so many conspicuous and imme- 
diate reforms and improvements that 
there is.no reason why a belated verdict 
of approval should depend upon other 
vast improvements which it has ordered 
or approved and the completion of which 
will be a matter of the future. 

When the present administration came 
into power on January Ist, 1902, it was 
forced, by virtue of conditions, to be not 
only a progressive but literally a reform 
administration. No administration can 
succeed Tammany rule without undertak- 
ing reformation. Under the four years 
of Mayor Van Wyck’s administration a 
saturnalia of corruption prevailed which, 
in the citv’s history, has been surpassed 
only by that of the Tweed régime. At 
least $12,000,000 in blackmail was ex- 
torted yearly from various sources. A 
“ gambling house commission,” composed 
of two State Senators—one of whom is 
now, in reality, the most powerful man 
in Tammany Hall—a representative of 
the poolroom keepers and the head of one 
of the city departments, collected vearly 
the sum of $3,095,000 from gambling 
house keepers. This commission re- 
ceived and passed upon applications for 
immunity from police molestation ; it es- 
tablished the tariff to be paid by the ap- 
plicants and it supervised the collections. 
The officers of the police force licensed 
crime and vice in exchange for settled 
rates of payment. Nearly every in- 
spector and captain and many sergeants 
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got rich in this way. Applicants for the 
positions of patrolmen had to pay $300 
each for appointment, and promotions 
cost from $1,000 to $12,000 each, accord- 
ing to the grade. The police force was 
demoralized; there was neither morale 
nor discipline. In the Health Depart- 
ment at least $1,500,000 in blackmail was 
extorted from sources under the jurisdic- 
tion of that department, and a still larger 
amount was extorted by the Building 
Department. There was not a single 
city department or bureau in which 
“ grafting” in some form or other was 
not carried on. Even in the Charities 
and Bridge Departments, which had fair- 
ly good commissioners, there were evi- 
dences of “ graft.” With few exceptions 
the heads of departments were either in- 
competent or corrupt, or both. The pay- 
rolls of every department and bureau 
were padded. Sinecures for Tammany 
heelers abounded. In 1898-1901 the sum 
of $7,000,000 was spent in increasing the 
salaries of Tammany office holders or in 
providing superfluous positions for Tam- 
many workers. The payrolls were so 
swollen that in many of the departments 
the exhaustion of the appropriation left 
no funds with which to do work which 
the city’s duties and interests urgently re- 
quired. 

This is but the merest reference to the 
collective mal-administration of Tam- 
many rule, but as a glancing outline it 
serves to recall some essential facts. 

Of all the reforms expected when Mayor 
Low took office, the principal reform was 
that of the Police Department. The 
campaign of 1901 had been won mainly 
upon that issue, and a radical rehabilita- 
tion of the police force was popularly de- 
manded. Unfortunately, Mayor Low 
erred in his choice of John N. Partridge 
as Police Commissioner. Colonel Part- 
ridge lacked proper understanding of the 
underlying conditions in the department 
and took no adequate means to acquaint 
himself with them. His administration 
was so puerile that he was the laughing 
stock of the “ grafters ” in the force, and 
his removal was generally demanded by 
public bodies and by the newspapers. 
Finally he resigned, and he was suc- 
ceeded by General Francis V. Greene. 

General Greene acted at once with 
vigor, and by detaching the precinct de- 
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tectives, popularly known as “ wardmen,” 
from captains with whom they had long 
been associated, he instantly broke up the 
system of blackmail as a system. The 
“wardmen ” had been the agents of the 
captains in collecting the blackmail. 
When a captain was transferred from one 
precinct to another, he always took his 
“ wardmen ” with him. These confiden- 
tial and corrupt relations were thorough- 
ly broken up by Commissioner Greene’s 
order remanding the 306 “ wardmen ” to 
patrol duty. By a single administrative 
order Commissioner Greene thus put an 
end to the long-continued, elaborate sys- 
tem of blackmail and extortion. Doubt- 
less there are even now isolated individual 
cases of blackmail, but since that order 
was issued the system as a system has 
been suppressed. In less than a year 
Commissioner Greene has rooted out 
abuses which had existed in the force for 
many years. At least thirty-five superior 
officers who were known as hardened 
“ grafters ” have been got rid of by being 
dismissed or retired. There are some no- 
torious “grafters” still in the police 
force, but they have contrived to cover 
their past acts so well that it is difficult 
to secure legal proof against them. So 
fearful are they under the present ad- 
ministration of the consequences of mis- 
conduct that, for the first time in years, 
they are doing efficient police duty. Com- 
missioner Greene has reorganized the dif- 
ferent bureaus of the Police Department. 
These bureaus had been fertile sources of 
“graft” under Tammany. In the com- 
plaint bureau, for instance, an officer, by 
a payment ranging from $100 to $1,000, 
according to his grade, could secure an 
alteration of the records, so that many 
days’ fines would be effaced from his 
record, and his chances in the civil serv- 
ice examination would thus be greatly 
improved. If, under the present admin- 
istration, any man has paid for appoint- 
ment to the force, or any member of the 
force has paid for promotion, these pay- 
ments have been made on false pretenses. 
Appointments and promotions have been 
made by Commissioner Greene upon their 
merits. A morale and a discipline has 
been injected into the police force which 
were utterly lacking before 1903. Com- 
missioner Greene’s administration has 
been of an unprecedently high standard 
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—in fact, the city has never had better. 
Mayor Low’s promise to redeem the Po- 
lice Department has been fulfilled. 

The same notable efficiency has been 
shown in all the other city departments. 

The Health Department has practically 
suppressed smallpox, which in certain 
localities was epidemic several years ago. 
It has exercised the closest scrutiny over 
the city’s milk supply, and has promptly 
caused the arrest of every one selling 
impure milk. It has enlarged and sys- 
tematized the city’s facilities for treating 
infectious and contagious disease, and has 
succeeded in reducing the death rate from 
consumption. By reason of its insistence 
upon the execution of sanitary measures 
and precautions the total death rate has 
been reduced from 20 per thousand in 
1901 to an indicated 18 per thousand _in 
1903. This means a saving for 1903 


of 7,000 lives. 

To this diminuition of the death rate 
the Tenement House Department has 
contributed. This department has com- 
pelled every owner of a tenement house 
to make changes, as provided by law, giv- 
ing light, air and decency to all tenants. 


As there are about 2,500,000 tenement 
dwellers in the city, the importance of 
the work of this department can readily 
be seen. No new tenement house has 
been built without the Tenement House 
Department being fully convinced that 
the law was complied with, and owners 
of old tenements have had to make neces- 
sary alterations. The dark, fetid, tene- 
ment house, with its lack of proper ven- 
tilation and its unhealthy rooms, is be- 
coming a rarity in New York City. 
Because of the extremely able admini- 
stration of the Department of Charities 
the city’s public hospitals and the alms- 
houses have been raised to a superior 
state. Many old abuses, survivals of 
three and four decades ago, have been 
abolished. The inmates of all*the city’s 
institutions now receive an ample supply 
of good food. This has been done at 
reduced expense. In 1901, under Tam- 
many, the beef contract cost $146,000; in 
1903, $108,000. The hospitals have been 
renovated and equipped with comforts 
for the patients and full medical ap- 
paratus. The nursing in the men’s wards 
has been greatly improved. The death 
rate of the children’s hospitals on Ran- 
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dall’s Island has been reduced to a 
marked degree, and a hospital for con- 
sumptives has been opened on Black- 
well’s Island. 

The Street Cleaning Department has 
restored in its full efficiency the system 
introduced by Colonel Waring. It has 
kept the streets clean and it has given 
Brooklyn the first good system of street 
cleaning which that borough has had. 
It has kept the sea beaches free from in- 
flowing garbage; it has made at Riker’s 
Island, by fillings in of available city 
refuse, sixty-three acres of additional 
land worth $10,000 an acre, and for the 
cremation of worthless house refuse it 
has devised an incinerator which pays 
100 per cent. on its cost. 

Through the discovery and stoppage of 
extensive meter frauds, the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity has 
increased the income from water rates 
more ‘than $1,000,000 a year. It has 
stopped the daily waste of 12,000,000 
gallons of water in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. It has developed the distribution 
of water systematically in all the bor- 
oughs, and it has taken preliminary steps 
to secure an increase of the city’s water 
supply. This department has objected 
to paying exorbitant prices demanded by 
the monopoly which controls electric 
lighting, and with singular progressive- 
ness has proposed a municipal lighting 
plant as an alternative. 

The Department of Parks has greatly 
improved the parks in all the boroughs. 
In thickly populated districts, where con- 
ditions at best are unhealthy, it has de- 
veloped a system of small parks. One 
of its most important improvements—an 
improvement long suggested by those 
who have made a study of the hard en- 
vironment of the children of the very 
poor—has been the establishment of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds in nearly all the parks. 

The new city prison, the building of 
which was practically suspended for two 
years under the Tammany administra- 
tion, was promptly finished by the De- 
partment of Correction under the pres- 
ent administration. All the old buildings 
of the department, which for years had 
been neglected, have been thoroughly 
renovated. The Department of Correc- 
tion has established on Hart’s Island a 
school exclusively for boys committed to 
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its care. Hitherto the practice has been 
to commit boys and old offenders in one 
place. The separation of these two classes 
removes the presence of a hardening in- 
fluence upon boys not yet inured to crime. 

Altho the number of fires constantly 
increases as more buildings are put up, 
the Fire Department has reduced the 
average loss from each fire to $804. In 
1901, the last year of Mayor Van Wyck’s 
administration, the average loss from 
each fire was $1,046. The annual reports 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the last thirty-one years show that the 
percentage of fire losses on buildings and 
contents was lower for 1902 than for any 
year since 1872. During the Tammany 
administration of 1898-1901, the pur- 
chase of supplies for the Fire Depart- 
ment was often made at exorbitant rates; 
under this administration supplies have 
been bought at market rates. 

The Dock Department has control of 
350 miles of water front, which inalien- 
ably belongs to the city. It is important 


to the city’s interests that leases of piers 
shall not be made to favored persons or 
corporations. 


The city has lost millions 
of dollars because of the corrupt grant- 
ing of leases by Tammany administra- 
tions. The present administration of the 
Dock Department has been alert to safe- 
guard the city’s interests. It has re- 
duced expenses and greatly increased its 
income. It has increased 23.17 per cent. 
the general wharfage collections without 
any increase in rates. It has proceeded 
to complete a great improvement planned 
many years ago, but long held in abey- 
ance—the continuation of a series of 
great piers from Gansevoort Market to 
Twenty-third Street. It has brought 
about the adoption of a municipal ferry 
for Staten Island, and has obtained for 
the city from the Land Commissioners 
of the State of New York the right at 
any time to condemn land under water, 
upon payment to the owner of the price 
he or his predecessors paid the State, to- 
gether with the actual cost of improve- 
ments. 

In the four years of the Tammany ad- 
ministration the sum of $8,904,242 was 
apropriated for new schools; in one and 
a half years of Mayor Low’s administra- 
tion the sum of $14,900,000 was appro- 
priated. The building of many schools 
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in 1902-03 has been delayed because of 
labor strikes. The neglect of Tammany 
administrations to give adequate appro- 
priations for new schools has kept thou- 
sands of children out of school and has 
been a great hindrance to the plans of 
the present Board of Education to pro- 
vide room for all pupils. Not only must 
the board make up for past neglect, but 
it must face an annual increase in school 
children, estimated at 36,000. 

Under Tammany the Law Department 
showed a deficiency of $140,000 a year 
in point of comparison between its col- 
lections and the cost of maintenance. 
Under Mayor Low’s adminstration this 
deficiency has been changed to a profit 
of $400,000 a year. In fhe whole four 
years of the Tammany administration the 
total collections from those in arrears for 
personal taxes were $157,316. In the 
single year of 1902 the present adminis- 
tration of the Law Department collected 
$385,032. Under Tammany the Law De- 
partment made no serious efforts to com- 
pel the street railway corporations to pay 
arrears of taxes and franchise payments 
to the city. The total of these arrears is 
estimated to be not less than $18,000,000, 
and a great part of this sum has been 
accumulating for fully fifty years. The 
city has never abandoned its claim, but 
Tammany administrations let it lie in 
suspense and allowed the corporations to 
shirk payments. Doubtless this is one of 
the reasons why corporations holding 
public franchises always contribute so 
heavily to the Tammany campaign fund. 
Mayor Low’s administration, with great 
vigor and determination, has carried the 
whole question of these arrears to the 
courts. 

The administration of the Bridge De- 
partment has been the most progressive 
and capable the city has ever had. Be- 
cause of the geographical distribution of 
the different sections of New York City, 
separated by wide rivers and by other 
streams, bridges are a highly essential 
part of the city’s primary activities. The 
Bridge Department has acted with en- 
ergy, skill and progressivness. For the 
first time in the history of any American 
city an architect has been employed to 
work in conjunction with the depart- 
ment’s engineers in the designing and 
completion of bridges. Certain artistic 
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features have been added to the great 
Williamsburg bridge over the East River. 
This bridge was planned in 1896 and will 
be open to vehicles and pedestrians on 
about December tst of this year. Its 
building was too far advanced to permit 
of serious changes under the present ad- 
ministration. But the great new Man- 
hattan and Blackwell’s Island bridges 
over the East River will be the most 
zsthetic in America, if not in the world, 
if the plans of the present administra- 
tion are fully carried out. Each of these 
bridges is designed not only to accom- 
modate an immense traffic, four times as 
much as that of the Brooklyn bridge, but 
it will be a structure of imposing dig- 
nity and distinguished architectural beau- 
ty. Many other bridges to cross various 
streams are being constructed or have 
been planned by the present administra- 
tion of the Bridge Department. A vast 
terminal for the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn bridge has been planned, and 
as soon as the necessary funds are ap- 
propriated will be begun. This terminal 
building would doubtless be the greatest 
in the world. It would be of strikingly 
chaste design and would be more than 
sufficient to relieve the present appalling 
crush at the Brooklyn bridge terminal. 
The three lower floors of the proposed 
terminal would be used for passenger 
traffic for the bridge, the elevated and 
the surface cars. The five floors above 
would be used for municipal offices. 
Each floor of the terminal (not including 
the car sheds, which would have 30,000 
square feet) would contain 68,000 square 
feet ; each of the office floors would have 
an area of about 40,000 square feet. This 
means that the office area of the proposed 
terminal building would be equal to the 
entire office capacity of the Empire 
Building, at Broadway and Rector 
Street, or a little more than that of the 
American Surety Building at Pine 
Street and Broadway. The abolition of 
many superfluous positions in the Bridge 
Department, created formerly “to care 
for’ Tammany henchmen, has saved the 
city $44,548.50 a year. 

It is an historical fact that nearly every 
public franchise given to corporations, 
which either pay little for their immense- 
ly valuable privileges or which are prac- 
tically exempt from payments to the city, 
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has been given by Tammany administra- 
tions. Mayor Low’s administration has 
acted with extreme vigilance and has 
given no public franchise without 
adequate compensation to the city. In 
giving the franchises for the great Penn- 
sylvania tunnel, for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad improvements and for new 
trolley lines in the Borough of the Bronx, 
the Administration has secured for the 
city the sum of $250,000 for each of the 
twenty-five years’ duration of the fran- 
chise. The franchises provide that at the 
end of that period there is to be a re- 
adjustment of payments, based upon the 
increase in the value of the franchises 
and the growth of business and popula- 
tion. The sum of $250,000 a year which 
Mayor Low’s administration has secured 
from these three franchises is 60 per cent. 
of the total amount which the city now 
receives from all other grants for fran- 
chises for railways in the city. 

Mayor Low’s administration has re- 
moved the inequalities of real estate as- 
sessment by assessing real estate at its 
full value. The law required this, but 
Tammany had made it a powerful instru- 
ment of blackmail and favoritism. ‘Tho 
Tammany’s most persistent pretension is 
that it is “ a friend of the poor,” its abuse 
of the assessment system fell altogether 
upon the poor. Rich property holders 
found it easy to have their assessments 
reduced upon “seeing the proper 
parties.” Mayor Low’s administration 
secured the passage of a new act the strin- 
gent provisions of which tend to make 
the full-value system sure and per- 
manent. Such was the incompetence and 
extravagance of the Tammany adminis- 
tration of 1898-1901 that the city for a 
long time was perilously near the debt 
limit fixed by law. The present admin- 
istration in less than two years has in- 
creased the borrowing capacity of the 
city to $142,000,000. This may well be 
regarded as one of the most extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented achievements in 
the municipal history of any city. 

Of the borough administrations that 
of Brooklyn deserves particular men- 
tion. The Borough of Brooklyn has a 
population of 1,270,450. Before 1898, as 
an independent city, it was poorly gov- 
erned. From 1898, the date of consoli- 
dation, to 1902, it was under centralized 
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Tammany administration. Brooklyn has 
more mileage of streets than the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx com- 
bined. Continuous inefficient administra- 
tions had reduced the street paving in 
Brooklyn to a condition perhaps as bad 
as could exist in any civilized city. Long 
after other cities had discarded the 
archaic cobble-stone, administrations in 
Brooklyn still used it. Such asphalt pav- 
ing as was done was done at exorbitant 
prices. Some of the streets presented a 
motley patch-work, a section in cobble- 
stone ending abruptly in asphalt, and that 
as abruptly in granite block. The sewers 
were in appalling condition and the sew- 
erage system had never been extended 
properly. 

During the four years of the Tammany 
administration only 27.19 miles of streets 
were paved with asphalt, and the asphalt 
trust was allowed to charge $2.83 per 
square yard. In the single year of 1902, 
under the present administration, the 
asphalting of 30.01 miles of streets was 
contracted for, and 22.27 miles were 
completed in that year. From January 
Ist, 1903, to August Ist, 1903, contracts 


for the asphalting of 65.58 miles of streets 


were made. The average price paid by 
the Reform administration for asphalt- 
ing has been $1.79 per square yard. The 
difference between the price paid in 1898- 
Igo1 and that paid in 1902-03 represents 
a saving to the city of over $1,200,000. 
Nearly nineteen miles of streets have 
been laid with granite blocks, and all 
streets have been repaired and kept in 
good condition. Under the Tammany 
administration 100,000 people in Brook- 
lyn were without sewerage facilities. For 
months at a time sewage disposal works 
were not in operation, and no adequate 
steps were taken to extend the sewers. 
So bad were these conditions that in 
many parts of Brooklyn the health of the 
residents was continuously menaced. 
The present administration has repaired 
sewers and all the disposal works, it has 
built many miles of new sewers, and it 
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has contracted for the building of sewers 
wherever they have been found neces- 
sary. 

This review of the work of the Reform 
administrations is, by the limitations of 
space, necessarily of the briefest nature 
and gives only indications of the entire 
collective work of the administration. 
The writer has prepared separate reports 
of the work of the different departments, 
and each of these reports fills as much 
space as is contained in four or five num- 
bers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

In an impartial estimate, the work of 
Mayor Low’s administration cannot be 
charged with errors of administration, 
except in the case of Police Commissioner 
Partridge, and this defect has been more 
than .rectified by the work of Colonel 
Partridge’s successor, Commissioner 
Greene. The administration might have 
taken broader steps leading to municipal 
ownership if not operation of many pub- 
lic utilities now monopolized by private 
corporations. If the municipal owner- 
ship of these utilities did nothing else, it 
would remove from politics a notoriously 
corrupt and sinister influence. But the 
consent of the legislature must first be 
obtained before the city can enlarge its 
sphere in the direction of municipal own- 
ership; and the legislature is controlled 
by corporate influences. 

If, after this splendid record of Mayor 
Low’s administration, a plurality of vot- 
ers return Tammany Hall to power it 
will be one of those perverse revolutions 
in municipal politics which have occurred 
in New York City before. But no mat- 
ter what the’issue of the pending election 
is, Mayor Low’s administration has set 
a high standard which will take rank as 
something approaching an ideal muni- 
cipal government. If Tammany, by il- 
legal registration and illegal voting, or 
even by fair means, contrives to carry 
the election, it cannot deviate far from 
this lofty standard without inevitably 
being again hurled out of power. 
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HEN President Roosevelt and his 
family returned to the White 

House at 

weeks ago they found it in complete 


order and _ freed 
from the presence 
of builders and 
artisans for the 
first time since the 
remodeling of the 
mansion was be- 
gun, more than 
eighteen months 
ago. When the 
process of renova- 
tion was started, 
a year ago last 
June, it was to 
have been com- 


pleted by the fol- 
lowing October, 


Century 
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The President’s Desk in His Private Office in the 
Executive Building 


but so extensively were the original plans 
broadened that the work has continued 
through all of these intervening months. 

Beside the four walls which inclose 


the main building 
of this, the most 
historic house in 
our country, there 
is scarcely a foot of 
it that was not 
changed in the 
process of remodel- 
ing last year, and 
while many of its 
time honored land- 
marks were thus 
swept away, there 
can be no denying 
that it is now a 
much more com- 
fortable house in 




















The East Colonnade and Main fntrance to the White House 
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which to live than at any time since its 
first distinguished tenants occupied it, 
more than a century ago. When John 
and Abigail Adams, that December day 
in 1800, took possession of the stately 
mansion, which stood practically alone 
“in a wilderness of trees,” they found it 
a “ palace” of generous proportions, but 
with few of the conveniences which make 
a modern dwelling habitable. It was 
built after the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, so popular at that day in England 
as well as on the Continent, yet there 
can be no doubt but that the young Irish 
architect, James Hoban, had also in mind 
one of the castles of his homeland, that 
of the Earl of Leinster’s, at Dublin, as he 
drew the plans of the President’s house. 
The original drawings of Hoban, with 
those of Latrobe, who succeeded him, are 
at the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, and from one of those, made by 
the latter artist in 1807, it can be seen 
that the colonnades, which were built dur- 
ing the recent renovations, were at that 
time designed with the house, although 
there is little real probability that the 
original design in regard to them was 
ever carried out until now. Incidentally 
this drawing is of interest also in show- 
ing that at that date it was intended to 
flank the President’s house at east and 
west with large buildings for the offices 
of the Chief Executive and the four de- 
partments which then comprised the 
Government. 

This plan of Latrobe’s, probably from 
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a lack of means, was never put into exe- 
cution. The departments were officed 
in small temporary buildings in the neigh- 
borhood, and the President’s residence 
had only been completed a few years 
when it was burned by the British in 
1814. The torch of the British made a 
total wreck of the interior, with the ex- 
ception of the substantial brick founda- 
tion walls. These were four feet in width 
and seemingly built with a solidity to 
withstand the wreckage of time itself. 
It was nearly five years before the man- 
sion could be used again, and then, as a 
matter of expediency in all likelihood, the 
President began having his Cabinet meet 
with him in the “ President’s house.” 
Undoubtedly its use for office purposes 
came about by gradual development, but 
it was not until the troublous days of the 
war of the sixties that President Lincoln 
formally set aside all of the second story 
of the east wing for the transaction of 
executive business. 

From that day until now the White 
House has never had sufficient room for 
any President’s family to live in it com- 
fortably. True, it contained thirty-one 
apartments, but when it is recalled that 
all of the main floor, with the single ex- 
ception of the family dining room, is 
given up for state purposes and that, un- 
til the recent erection of the President’s 
office building, nearly one-half of the 
second was used as executive offices, it 
can readily be understood why the mis- 
tress. of the Executive Mansion had to 
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Remodeled East Room. 


convert the west hall of the second story 


into a sitting room. And as there were, 
for both her family and their guests, but 
five sleeping chambers, ‘t explains further 
why it sometimes happened that young 
men visiting in the household slept on 
improvised beds made up on the tables 
in the billiard room, or more distin- 
guished guests were entertained at the 
hotels of the capital city. It was this 
same lack of room which converted the 
center corridor, and later the east room 
into a banqueting hall, and was the cause 
of the absurd expediency of using a win- 
dow for egress at the large official recep- 
tions. This state of affairs led Congress 
during its fifty-seventh session to pro- 
vide an appropriation, with amendments, 
of over $600,000 for the erection of an 
executive office building and renovations 
of the White House. The office build- 
ing, on which $65,000 was expended, was 
hurried through in order to be ready for 
occupancy. It-is a small one storied af- 
fair, with a basement and garret, and 
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stands at the end of the west colonnade. 
By skillfully placing it on ground lower 
than the driveway it fits in fairly har- 
moniously with its environment and does 
not mar the general effect of the house 
and grounds. It is furnished handsome- 
ly and will supply a pressing need of the 
present, but its limited size will hopeless- 
ly handicap its usefulness within a very 
few years, and it may be added that the 
sooner it does so the better, as it is any- 
thing but a satisfactory building for the 
office of the Chief Executive of our great 
nation, and is a reproach to us in the eyes 
of every foreigner of the better class who 
enters it. 

In the alterations which were made the 
architect—Mr. McKim—endeavored to 
“restore” the mansion to a typical, well 
built residence of the eighteenth century, 
and while there was but little real restora- 
tion in the changes—and for that reason 
they are to be regretted—yet he has suc- 
ceeded in making a more convenient and 
sightly dwelling of the President’s house. 
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The colonnades each measure one hundred 
and fifty feet, thus giving a total front- 
age to the mansion of four hundred and 
seventy feet. They are of brick, one 
story in hight, stuccoed with cement and 
painted white. They are built on the 
ground level and form a continuation of 
the basement. Their flat roofs ‘opening 
out directly from the center of the east 
room and the’state dining room, consti- 
tute the picturesque terraces. They are 
paved with cement and enclosed by stone 
parapets about. two and a half feet high. 
The parapets bear electric light stand- 
ards alternating with hardy palms and 
the Holland evergreens.. The beauty of 
these additions can easily be imagined. 

The east colonnade is now the official 
and main entry to the White House. A 
hundred years ago a gateway with a high 
and ornate arch summountirig it marked 
the entrance here. On each side of it 
were two tall weeping willows, whose 
sombre, drooping branches led a disap- 
pointed President’s wife to remark that 
life in the President’s house was not so 
much to be desired, after all, as he entered 
by the iron gate and went out by the 
weeping one. The ornate gate and wil- 


lows were, however, swept away long 
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ago, and a lily fountain, with a double 
set of steps behind it, took their places ; 
but in the recent remodeling a circular 
drive does away with the steps, and an 
imposing porte cochére faced with twelve 
Doric stone pillars marks the entrance. 
It is just opposite the main transverse axis 
of the Treasury building, and the wide 
drive accommodates three carriages at 
once. A stone sidewalk spans the drive- 
way, and at the south end of the colon- 
nade is a small building, corresponding 
somewhat to the executive offices on the 
west, where guests may wait for their 
carriages. The approach and portecochére 
lend an air of stateliness to this entrance, 
but it is rather rudely dispelled on enter- 
ing the colonnade to find its entire length 
lined with hat boxes. This adaptation 
was found necessary in order to pro- 
vide places for the wraps of the three 
thousand guests who attend the offi- 
cial receptions of the winter seasons. 

A broad hall runs through the base- 
ment, or ground floor, as it is preferably 
called, of the mansion from east to west. 
Formerly the billiard room, servants’ 
quarters and laundries lined this hall. 
In the remodeling they were transferred 
to the west colonnade and the room con- 
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The Family Dining Room, 


Looking Into the State Dining Room Beyond 
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Remodeled State Dining Room 
From Copyrighted Photograph by J. F. Jarvis 


verted into commodious -dressing and 
toilet apartments. The hall and storage 
room under the blue parlor were thrown 
into one and transformed into an oval 
shaped apartment, which was handsome- 


ly finished and furnished, and is now re-. 


served for exclusive use as a waiting 
chamber for the diplomats and other high 
dignitaries when they come to the White 
House. One of the disadvantages of the 
President’s house which the recent reno- 
vations could not overcome is the lack of 
space in it for an art gallery. Hereto- 
fore the historic portraits have hung on 
the walls of the state parlors, but as the 
present decorations now preclude this, 
with the exception of the red and green 
parlors, where the paintings of a few of 
the Presidents are hung, the rest of the 
collection of the portraits of the Chief 
Executives has been taken to the second 
floor, and those of the mistresses of the 
White House have been hung on the 
walls of the ground floor corridor. This 
is somewhat unfortunate for the latter, 
as they must be displayed under electric 
light, but it has its advantage for the 
tourists who always throng Washington, 


in that this hall is almost invariably open 
to visitors. 

The. most “notable change on ,the 
ground floor of the mansion is in con- 
nection with the original kitchen and 
the broad stone staircase which takes. the 
place of the servants’ stairway. on: the 
east side of the house. The’spacious old 
kitchen directly under the center’ of the 
building, with its mammoth brick:ovens, 
where the Christmas dinners of Abigail 
Adams and succeeding Presidents’ wives 
were baked for more than a half century, 
has now become only a memory. © In 
the renovation its overhanging. rafters 
were covered with a close fitting ceiling; 
its floor was taken up, and down deep 
underneath it was inserted the huge 
steam heating apparatus. Its brick ovens 
and time honored fire places were re- 
moved to make place for electrical ap- 
pliances. Historical associations had 
small consideration in these utilitarian 
changes, but the heating and electrical 
arrangements. which -were placed in- the 
old kitchen are as perfect as modern 
science can make them. 

The remodeling of the main floor of 
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the mansion has, without doubt, made it 
far more attractive and harmonious as a 
whole than it has ever been before. The 
north door, through which the statesmen 
of a century have passed in going up to 
the executive offices, has now become 
what it originally was—the family en- 
trance. The hall has been restored to 
its colonial proportions by the removal 
of the Tiffany screen which had dis- 
figured it since President Arthur’s ad- 
ministration. Three massive ‘stone col- 
umns, which from the foundation of the 
house stood at the intersection of the hall 
and corridor in the rear, were taken out 
and three pairs of coupled Doric pillars 
took their place. The floor of the hall 
and corridor, like those of the basement 
and stairs, is paved in Joliet stone. The 
walls are finished in ivory, white and 
vellow and are elaborately ornamented. 
Through the center of the ceiling and at 
varying intervals on the walls are deco- 
rated panels. The cornice is Doric, bear- 
ing the familiar triglyphs, trophies, 


shields and numerous pilasters in the 


prevailing enameled white. Inserted in 
the east and west walls of the main hall 
are long mirrors in heavy gilt molding 
reaching from the cornice to the floor. 
In the spaces south of them are the re- 
cently purchased portrait paintings of 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 
The changes in the decorations of the 
east room have been most happy. Its 
nondescript pillars and beams were all 
taken out, and a chaste Corinthian style 
now dominates the entire apartment. The 
room is finished in enameled white. 
Corinthian pilasters with carved capitals 
grace the walls. The ceiling is in three 
long panels, with decorated centers and 
moldings in stucco. The gigantic chan- 
deliers, whose size seemed to fairly make 
the east room topheavy, which were put 
in last year, were taken out this summer 
and replaced with smaller ones. Thev 
are made of loops and festoons of cut 
glass crystals and are suspended from 
the center of each of the panels. There 
are sculptured figures of mythological 
subjects in low relief over the doors and 
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The Red Parlor, Showing Some of the Historical Paintings and the Case of Japanese Dolls presented 
by the Jupanese Minister 
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windows. Two large fire places have 
been introduced on each side of the room, 
with handsome mantles of Nubian and 
Grecian marbles in mottled red. In its 
furnishing this spacious state parlor is 
severely plain. The wall decoration for- 
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otic in its wall covering of blue corded 
silk embroidered in gold, and its frieze 
of gold stars. At the dismantling of the 
mansion all of the mantels were discarded 
with the exception of two in the old state 
dining room, known as “the Adams’ 














The Old. Cabinet Room, Now President Roosevelt’s Private Study. The Table is the One Formerly Used 


by the Cabinet. 


bids any picture hanging. The highly 
polished parquetry floor is uncarpeted. 
Aside from the magnificent gold leaf 
covered piano, the tall Roman standard 
lights, the thirteen Colonial seats up- 
holstered in a light shade of yellow, and 
the long yellow silk curtains, white 
lined, and hanging before each of the 
windows, there is no other furniture in 
this classic apartment. 

The three state parlors, the historical 
red, blue and green, still take their names 
from their prevailing colors. The ceil- 
ings and cornices are decorated in stucco, 
and each room is banded with a white 
egg-shell polished wainscoting. The 
walls of the red and green parlors are 
covered with plain Genoese velvet, but the 
blue room has a suggestion of the patri- 


On it is the President’s Fencing Outfit. 


From Photograph by J. F. Jarvis 


mantels,’ and which had been there be- 
yond the memory of any one now con- 
nected with the house. These were saved 
and put back in the red and green parlors. 
An exquisite new one of white Italian — 
marble, with bronze gold columns and 
caps, was built in the blue room. The 
furniture throughout the house was 
largely eliminated at the time of the reno- 
vations and replaced with substitute 
pieces made especially for each room and 
matching them in tints and colors. The 
floors in the state parlors are covered 
with velvet rugs, and long velvet curtains 
form the window draperies. Some of 
the bric-a-brac of known authenticity was 
retained to embellish these rooms, and 
some exquisite new pieces have been 
added by Mrs, Roosevelt. One of the 
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most notable of the additions is a cabinet 
of Japanese dolls in the red room, which 
was presented to the White House by 
the present Japanese Minister, Mr. ‘Taka- 
hira. 

The small waiting room at the right of 
the north hall, in which Lincoln’s mes- 
sengers used to gather to tell stories 
while waiting for those ominous war dis- 
patches, was cut in half and a space made 
between it and the family dining room 
for the electrical elevator. 
of it is a narrow flight of white marble 
stairs, reaching from the basement to the 
garret, and these are a restoration in that 
they stand in the place where the quaint 
spiral wooden one originally was. The 
appearance of the family dining room was 
materially changed in the alteration of 
its ceiling. It was lowered at the corners 
and brought up into a groined arch in the 
center, with a decoration of stars. fret 
border and ornamental corners. Over 
the doors and windows are designs in 
stucco, and over the cream colored marble 
mantel is the American eagle in a wreath. 
The chandelier, hanging from the orna- 
mented center of the ceiling, is a sun 


At the side 
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at the windows, while the dining table, 
sideboards and the frames of the leather 
covered chairs are of mahogany. A glass 
cabinet displays some of the historical 
china, and a Chippendale side table also 
bears a number of the pieces of time worn 
plate which have been in the President’s 
house since the days of John Quincy 
Adams. The much admired Sevres dan- 
cing girls which the President of France 
sent to the White House with the 
Rochambeau Statue Commission are kept 
in a velvet lined cabinet in this room. 
The recent renovations of the White 
House were originally undertaken in 
order to secure a large state dining room, 
and to attain this end veryradical changes 
were made in the west wing. The wide 
sweeping stairs, down which at the offi- 
cial functions of the past the eagerly 
watched Presidential party descended in 
full view of the long corridor and east 
room, were removed. The west hall, 
leading into the discarded conservatories, 
was done away with by taking out the 
wall between it and the old state dining 
room, and the space thus obtained was 
turned into the remodeled apartment. 














Exterior of President’s Office 


burst, and there are several miniature 
wall lamps of Colonial patterns, but hold- 
ing electric bulbs rather than candles. 
There is a rug of red and blue colors on 
the hard wood floor, heavy red curtains 





The removal of this wall, which was a 
part of the brick foundations, was an ir- 
reparab'e blow to the original proportions 
of the mansion, but it was the only way 
in which the room could be enlarged. To 


























take its place Mr. McKim had the upper 
floors supported by swinging steel bars 
suspended from the roof. The remod- 
eled room measures forty by fifty feet, 
and is a magnificent baronial banqueting 
hall. The tinted French gray ceiling is 
in an oblong panel, elaborately decorated 
in stucco, with molding of acorns and 
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hung in the original dining room. Two 
exquisite console tables, each supported 
by an outspread eagle, stand on the east 
side of the apartment, while at the north 
is a massive one of the same design. The 
table for an ordinary dinner party is a 
rounded oblong of mahogany, the one for 
the larger affairs is an immense crescent, 
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Cabinet Room in the New Executive Office at Washington 


fruit in relief. Two large American 
eagles form the head and foot of the 
panel. The walls are entirely of English 
oak, done in panels, and Corinthian pi- 
lasters reaching from a carved frieze to 
a narrow foot board of mottled green 
marble. A roomy fire place with a hand- 
some granite mantel fills part of the west 
wall. Over it and on the north wall also 
are two interesting old German tapestries. 
Thirteen deer, moose and bear heads 
hang below the frieze. The floor is oak 
parquetry. The rugs and draperies are 
in green, a color which predominates in 
the tapestry upholstering of the chairs. 
The furniture of red mahogany matches 
the doors, which are the same ones that 





improvised for the occasion to any length 
necessary. 

On the second floor the former offices 
of the east wing have been converted into 
commodious _ sleeping . chambers, with 
luxurious bath and toilet compartments 
attached. The long corridor, running 
the full length of the building, is finished 
in dark green burlap wall covering, and 
the east end of it—the erstwhile lobby of 
the President’s office—has been fitted up 
most attractively by Miss Alice Roose- 
velt as her own particular sitting room. 
The walls of the oval shaped library have 
been papered in green tints, and the fur- 
niture which was in it before the renova- 
tions was re-upholstered and returned to 
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it. Mrs. Roosevelt’s desk stands at one 
of its south windows, and it is in this 
room that she meets the ladies of the 
Cabinet each Tuesday morning. The Presi- 
dent’s sleeping chamber, at the south- 
west corner of the house, is papered in 
light tan, and the upholstering of the fur- 
niture is of the same shade. This room 
contains the famous “ Prince Albert set.” 
a dark walnut bedstead and dresser, table 
and washstand, richly carved in fruit and 
leaves. A short hall leads from this room 
into the children’s nursery, which used to 
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grandmothers’ day, only these are of cut 
glass. 

The President retains the former Cab- 
inet room as his “ study,” but all official 
business is, as far as possible, transacted 
in the office building, and he uses this as 
his “den.” The door which led from 
Mr. Cortelyou’s office into this apartment 
has been walled over, but several distinc- 
tive features have been left to identify the 
historical chamber. Over the outside 
doorway is the American seal. The plain 
white marble mantel is supported on each 
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The President’s Sleeping Chamber. 


be called the red bedroom, but which now 
might well be termed the green one from 
its prevailing color. Miss Alice occupies 
the rooms which were Mrs. McKinley’s, 
on the north of the corridor, and beyond 
it is Theodore, junior, and Kermit’s bed- 
room. The west end of the corridor is 
still used as the family sitting room. 
Sunburst chandeliers and miniature Co- 
lonial lamps are also employed on this 
floor, and all of the door knobs are like 
the old-fashioned glass ones of our 





The Bedroom Furniture Shown is the Historical Prince Albert Set 


side by the symbolic mace. In its center 
is a tablet bearing the following legend: 
“This room was first used for meetings of 
the Cabinet during the administration of 
President Johnson. It continued to be 
so used until the year MCMII. Here 
the Treaty of Peace with Spain was 
signed.” The President has lined the 
walls of the room with book shelves filled 
with reference volumes and his favorite 
reading matter. He has retained in it 
the desk which Queen Victoria presented 
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The White House Kitchen, not Remodeled in the Recent Changes. 


to the White House and the old cabinet 
table which antedates President Lincoln. 
It is hard to realize all of the changes 
which were made in the historical man- 
sion. Every bit of the interior wood 
work, floors, ceilings, walls, windows and 
doors was removed. Steel beams and 
fire proof constructions were run in the 
walls and under every floor. All of the 
pipes for hot water, plumbing and elec- 
tricity were taken out and replaced with 
new. The electrician brought to pass the 
magician’s dream in what he did with the 
tiny wire. By its enchanted touch the 
mansion can be made a blaze of light 
from garret to basement; another touch 
and the President can speak not only to 
any room in the house or his office, or to 
any friend in the city, but to any city half 
way across the continent. The magic 
wire runs the elevator, gives an automatic 
alarm of fire at its first intimation, turns 
the annunciators, slides the dumbwaiters, 
heats or cools the huge plate warmer in 
the butler’s pantry, and rings a burglar’s 
alarm if a window is raised at the ex- 
treme end of either colonnade or office. 
By the remodeling the White House 
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has been made as convenient and as mod- 
ern as an old house could be made, but 
now that it is finished, the fact remains 
that it is still an old house, and far too 
small for its purpose. And when it is 
recalled that from the day its foundation 
stone was laid up to the present time it 
has cost more than two millions of dol- 
lars, it cannot but be regretted that the 
Congress of the United States has not 
pursued a more far sighted and generous 
policy toward it. If, instead of simply 
providing for the present unsightly exec- 
utive office building and the repairs to the 
mansion last year, it had made a sufficient 
appropriation to have erected a residence 
for the permanent home of the Presidents 
commensurate with our dignity as the 
world’s greatest republic, it surely would 
have been vastly wiser. Had this been 
done the White House would have re- 
mained unchanged, the building intact as 
it was when all of our Chief Executives 
lived in it (with the single exception of 
Washington) during the first century of 
our history. As such it would have been 
preserved as Mount Vernon is preserved 
—a shrine for the American people. 

Wasuincton, D, C. 

















The Outlook for the Flying Machine 


BY PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


R. SECRETARY LANGLEY’S 
M trial of his flying machine, which 
seems to have come to an abor- 
tive issue last week, strikes a sympathetic 
chord in the constitution of our race. 
Are we not the lords of creation? Have 
we not girdled the, earth with wires 
through which we speak to our an- 
tipodes? Do we not journey from conti- 
nent to continent over oceans that no ani- 
mal can cross, and with a speed of which 
our ancestors would never have dreamed ? 
Is not all the rest of the animal creation 
so far inferior to us in every point that 
the best thing it can do is to become com- 
pletely subservient to our needs, dying, 
if need be, that its flesh may become a 
toothsome dish on our tables? And yet 
here is an insignificant little bird, from 
whose mind, if mind it has, all concep- 
tions of natural law are excluded, apply- 
ing the rules of aerodynamics in an ap- 
plication of mechanical force to an end 
we have never been able to reach, and 
tkis with entire ease and absence of con- 
sciousness that it is doing an extraordi- 
nary thing. Surely our knowledge of 
natural laws, and that inventive genius 
which has enabled us to subordinate all 
nature to our needs, ought also to enable 
us to do anything that the bird can do. 
Therefore we must fly. If we cannot yet 
do it, it is only because we have not got 
to the bottom of the subject. Our suc- 
cessors of the not distant future will 
surely succeed. 

This is at first sight a very natural and 
plausible view of the case. And yet there 
are a number of circumstances of which 
we should take account before attempt- 
ing a confident forecast. Our hope for 
the future is based on what we have done 
in the past. But when we draw con- 
clusions from past successes we should 
not lose sight of the conditions on which 
success has depended. There is no ad- 
vantage which has not its attendant 
drawbacks; no strength which has not 
its concomitant weakness. Wealth has 
its trials and health its dangers. We 
must expect our great superiority to the 
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bird to be associated with conditions 
which would give it an advantage at 
some point. A little study will make 
these conditions clear. 

We may: look on the bird as a sort of 
flying machine complete in itself, of 
which a “brain and nervous system are 
fundamentally necessary parts. No such 
machine can. navigate. the air unless 
guided by something having life. Apart 
from this, it could be of little use to ‘us 
unless it carried human beings ‘on its 
wings. We thus meet with a diffictilty 
at the first step—we cannot give a brain 
and nervous system to our machine. 
These necessary. adjuncts must be sup- 
plied by a man, who is no part of the 
machine, but something carried by- it. 
The bird is a complete machine in itself. 
Our aerial machine must be ship plus 
man. Now, a man is, I believe, heavier 
than any bird that flies. The limit which 
the rarity of the air places upon its power 
of supporting wings, taken in connection 
with the combined weight of a. man and 
a machine, make a drawback which we 
should not too hastily assume our ability 
to overcome. The example of the bird 
does not prove that man can fly. The 
hundred and fifty pounds of dead weight 
which the manager of the machine must 
add to it over and above that necessary 
in the bird may well prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to success. 

I need hardly remark that the advan- 
tage possessed by the bird has its attend- 
ant drawbacks when we consider other 
movements than flying. Its wings are 
simply one pair of its legs, and the hu- 
man race could not afford to abandon its 
arms for the most effective wings that 
nature or art could supply. 

Another point to be considered is that 
the bird operates by the application of a 
kind of force which is peculiar to the 
animal creation, and no approach to 
which has ever been made in any mechan- 
ism. This force is that which gives rise 
to muscular action, of which the neces- 
sary condition is the direct action of a 
nervous system. We cannot have 
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Two lanciful Flying Machines, One Twice the Lineal Dimensions of the Other. 


muscles or nerves for our flying machine. 
We have to replace them by such crude 
and clumsy adjuncts as steam engines 
and electric batteries. It may certainly 
seem singular if man is never to discover 
any combination of substances which, un- 
der the influence of some such agency 
as an electric current, shall expand and 
contract like a muscle. But, if he is ever 
to do so, the time is still in the future. 
We do not see the dawn of the age in 
which such a result will be brought forth. 

Another consideration of a general 
character may be introduced As a rule 
it is the unexpected that happens in in- 
vention as well as discovery. There are 
many problems which have fascinated 
mankind ever since civilization began 
which we have made little or no advance 
in solving. The only satisfaction we can 
feel in our treatment of the great geomet- 
rical problems of antiquity is that we 
have shown their solution to be impos- 
sible. The mathematician of to-day ad- 
mits that he can neither square the circle, 
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It has eight times 
the weight but only four times the carrying capacity, its own weight included. 


duplicate the cube or trisect the angle. 
May not our mechanicians, in like man- 
ner, be ultimately forced to admit that 
aerial flight is one of that great class of 
problems with which man can never cope, 
and give up all attempts to grapple with 
it? 

I do not claim that this is a necessary 
conclusion from any past experience. 
But I do think that success must await 
progress of a different kind from that of 
invention. It is an unfortunate fact that 
we do not always appreciate the distinc- 
tion between progress in scientific dis- 
covery and ingenious application of dis- 
covery to the wants of civilization. The 
name of Marconi is familiar to every 
ear; the names of Maxwell and Herz, 
who made the discoveries which rendered 
wireless telegraphy possible, are rarely 
recalled. Modern progress is the result 
of two factors: Discoveries of the laws 
of nature and of actions or possibilities 
in nature, and the application of such dis- 
coveries to practical purposes. The first 
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is the work of the scientific investigator, 
the second that of the inventor. 

In view of the scientific discoveries of 
the past ten years, which, after bringing 
about results that would have been chim- 
erical if predicted, leading on to the ex- 
traction of a substance which seems to set 
the laws and limits of nature at defiance 
by radiating a flood of heat, even when 
cooled to the lowest point that science 
can reach—a substance, a few specks of 
which contain power enough to start a 
railway train, and seems to embody per- 
petual motion itself, he would be a bold 
prophet who would set any limit to possi- 
ble discoveries in the realm of nature. 
We are binding the universe together 
by agencies which pass from sun to 
planet and from star to star. We are 
peering into the law of gravitation itself 
with the full hope of discovering some- 
thing in its origin which may enable us 
to evade its action. We are determined 
to find out all we can about the mysteri- 
ous ethereal medium which seems to fill 
all space, and which conveys light and 
heat from one heavenly body to another, 
but which yet evades all direct investi- 
gation. Quite likely the twentieth cen- 
tury is destined to see the natural forces 
which will enable us to fly from continent 
to continent with a speed far exceeding 
that of the bird. 

But when we inquire whether aerial 
flight is possible in the present state of 
our knowledge; whether, with such ma- 
terials as we possess, a combination of 
steel, cloth and wire can be made which, 
moved bythe power of electricity or steam, 
shall form a successful flying machine, 
the outlook may be altogether different. 
To judge it sanely, let us bear in mind 
the difficulties which are encountered in 
any flying machine. The basic principle 
on which any such machine must be con- 
structed is that of the aeroplane. This, 
by itself, would be the simplest of all 
flyers, and, therefore, the best if it could 
be put into operation. The principle in- 
volved may be readily comprehended by 
the accompanying figure. A M is the 
section of a flat plane surface, say, a thin 
sheet of metal or a cloth supported by 
wires. It moves through the air, the 
latter being represented by the horizontal 
rows of dots. The direction of the mo- 





tion is that of the horizontal line, A P. 
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The aeroplane has a slight inclination 
measured by the proportion between the 
perpendicular M P and the length, A P. 





We may raise the edge M up or lower 
it at pleasure. Now the interesting point, 
and that on which the hopes of inventors 
are based, is that if we give the plane 
any given inclination, even one so small 
that the perpendicular M P is only two 
or three per cent of the length A M, we 
can also calculate a certain speed of mo- 
tion through the air which, if given to 
the plane, will enable it to bear any re- 
quired weight. A plane ten feet square, 
for example, would not need any great 
inclination, nor would it require a speed 
higher than a few hundred feet a second 
to bear a man. What is of yet more im- 
portance, the higher the speed the less 
the inclination required, and, if we leave 
out of consideration the friction of the 
air and the resistance arising from any 
object which the machine may carry, the 
less the horse-power expended in driving 
the plane. 

Maxim exemplified this by experiment 
several years ago. He found that, with a 
small inclination, he could readily give 
his aeroplane, when it slid forward upon 
ways, such a speed that it would rise 
from the ways of itself. The whole prob- 
lem of the successful flying machine is, 
therefore, that of arranging an aeroplane 
that shall move through the air with the 
requisite speed. 

The practical difficulties in the way of 
realizing the movement of such an ob- 
ject are obvious. The aeroplane must 
have its propellers. These must be 
driven by an engine with a source of 
power. Weight is an essential quality 
of every engine. The propellers must 
be made of metal, which has its weak- 
ness, and which is liable to give way 
when its speed attains a certain limit. 
And, granting complete success, imagine 
the proud possessor of the aeroplane 
darting through the air at a speed of 
several hundred feet per second! It is the 
speed alone that sustains him. How is 
he ever going to stop? Once he slackens 
his speed, down he begins to fall. He 
may, indeed, increase the inclination of 


























his aeroplane. Then he increases the 
resistance necessary to move it. Once he 
stops he falls a dead mass. How shall 
he reach the ground without destroying 
his delicate machinery? I do not think 
the most imaginative inventor has yet 
even put upon paper a demonstrative, 
successful way of meeting this difficulty. 
The only ray of hope is afforded by the 
bird. The latter does succeed in stopping 
and reaching the ground safely after its 
flight. But we have already mentioned 
the great advantages which the bird 
possesses in the power of applying force 
to its wings, which, in its case, form the 
aeroplanes. But we have already seen 
that there is no mechanical combination, 
and no way of applying force, which will 
give to the aeroplanes the flexibility and 
rapidity of movement belonging to the 
wings of a bird. That this difficulty is 
insurmountable would seem to be a very 
fair deduction, not only from the failure 
of all attempts to surmount, but from 
the fact that Maxim has never, so far as 
we are aware, followed up his seemingly 
successful experiment. 

It may be surmounted in a way which 
may, at first sight, seem plausible. In 
order that the aeroplane may have its 
full sustaining power, there is no need 
that this motion be continuously for- 
ward. A_ nearly horizontal surface, 
swinging around in a circle, on a vertical 
axis, like the wings of a windmill mov- 
ing horizontally, will fulfill all the con- 
ditions. In fact, we have a machine on 
this simple principle in the familiar toy 
which, set rapidly whirling, rises in the 
air. Why more attempts have not been 
made to apply this system I do not know. 
Were there any hopeful possibility of 
making any flying machine whatever, it 
would seem that we should look in this 
direction. 

The difficulties which I have pointed 
out are only preliminary ones, patent on 
the surface. A more fundamental one 
still, which the writer feels may prove 
insurmountable, is based on a law of 
nature which we are bound to accept. 
It is that when we increase the size of 
such a machine without changing its 
model we increase the weight in propor- 
tion to the cube of the linear dimensions, 
while the effectiveness of the supporting 
power of the air increases only as the 
square of thos dimensions, For exam- 
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ple, suppose that an inventor succeeds, as 
well he may, in making a machine which 
would go into a match case, yet complete 
in all its parts, able to fly around the 
room. It may carry a button, but noth- 
ing heavier. Elated by his success, he 
makes one on the same model twice as 
large in every dimension. The parts of 
the first, which are one inch in length, he 
increases to two inches. Every part is 
twice as long, twice as broad and twice 
as thick. The result is that his machine 
is eight times as heavy as before. But 
the sustaining surface is only four times 
as great. As compared with the smaller 
machine, its ratio of effectiveness is re- 
duced to one-half. It may carry two or 
three buttons, but will not carryover four, 
because the total weight, machine plus 
buttons, can only be quadrupled, and if 
he more than quadruples the weight of 
the machine, he must less than quadruple 
that of the load. How many such en- 
largements must he make before his ma- 
chine will cease to sustain itself, before 
it will fall as an inert mass when we seek 
to make it fly through the air? Is there 
any size at which it will be able to sup- 
port a human being? We may well hesi- 
tate before we answer this question in 
the affirmative. 

Dr. Graham Bell, with a cheery optim- 
ism very pleasant to contemplate, has 
pointed out that the law I have just cited 
may be evaded by not making a larger 
machine on the same model, but chang- 
ing the latter in a way tantamount to in- 
creasing the number of small machines. 
This is quite true, and I wish it under- 
stood that, in laying down the law I have 
cited, I limit it to two machines of differ- 
ent sizes on the same model throughout. 
Quite likely the most effective flying ma- 
chine would be one carried by a vast 
number of little birds. The veracious 
chronicler who escaped from a cloud of 
mosquitoes by crawling into an immense 
metal pot and then amused himself by 
clinching the antenne of the insects 
which bored through the pot until to his 
horror they became so numerous as to 
fly off with the covering, was more sci- 
entific than he supposed. Yes, a suffi- 
cient number of humming birds, if we 
could combine their forces, would carry 
an aerial excursion party of human be- 
ings through the air. If the watch- 
maker can make a machine which will 
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fly through the room with a button, then, 
by combining ten thousand such ma- 
chines he may be able to carry a man. 
But how shall the combined forces be 
supplied? 

It is of interest to notice that the law 
is reversed in the case of a body which 
is not supported by the resistance of a 
fluid in which it is immersed, but floats 
in it, the ship or balloon, for example. 
When we double the linear dimensions 
of a steamship in all its parts, we increase 
not only her weight, but her floating 
power, her carrying capacity and her 
engine capacity eight-fold. But the re- 
sistance which she meets with when pass- 
ing through the water at a given speed 
is only multiplied four times. Hence, the 
larger we build the steamship the more 
economical the application of the power 
necessary to drive it. The proportionate- 
ly diminishing resistance which, in the 
flying machine, represents the floating 
power is, in the ship, something to be 
overcome. Thus there is a complete re- 
versal of the law in its practical appli- 
cation to the two cases. 

The balloon is in the same class with 
the ship. Practical difficulties aside, the 
larger it is built the more effective it will 
be, and the more advantageous will be 
the ratio of the power which is necessary 
to drive it and the resistance to be over- 
come. 

If, therefore, we are ever to have 
aerial navigation with our present knowl- 
edge of natural capabilities, it is to the 
airship floating in the air, rather than 
the flying machine resting on the air, to 
which we are to look. In the light of the 
law which I have laid down, the subject, 
while not at all promising, seems worthy 
of more attention than it has received. 
It is not at all unlikely that if a skillful 
and experienced naval constructor, aided 
by an able corps of assistants, should de- 
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sign an airship of a diameter of not less 
than two hundred feet, and a length at 
least four or five times as great, con- 
structed, possibly, of a textile substance 
impervious to gas and borne by a light 
framework, but, more likely, of exceed- 
ingly thin plates of steel carried by a 
frame fitted to secure the greatest com- 
bination of strength and lightness, he 
might find the result to be, ideally at 
least, a ship which would be driven 
through the air by a steam engine with 
a velocity far exceeding that of the fleet- 
est Atlantic liner. Then would come the 
practical problem of realizing the ship 
by overcoming the mechanical difficulties 
involved in the construction of such a 
huge and light framework. I would not 
be at all surprised if the result of the 
exact calculation necessary to determine 
the question should lead to an affirmative 
conclusion, but I am quite unable to 
judge whether steel could be rolled into 
parts of the size and form which would 
be required in the mechanism. 

I may, in conclusion, caution the reader 
on one point. I should be very sorry if 
this suggestion leads to the subject being 
taken up by any other than skillful en- 
gineers or constructors, able to grapple 
with all problems relating to the strength 
and resistance of materials. As a single 
example of what is to be avoided I may 
mention the project, which sometimes has 
been mooted, of making a balloon by 
pumping the air from a very thin, hollow 
receptacle. Such a project is as futile as 
can well be imagined; no known sub- 
stance would begin to resist the neces- 
sary pressure. Our aerial ship must be 
filled with some substance lighter than 
air. Whether heated air could be made 
to answer the purpose, or whether we 
should have to use a gas, is the question 
for a designer. 

WasuinctTon, D, C. 





The Reflection 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


HE held a crystal in his hand; 
I looked therein to see, 

When lo! there rose at his command 
A Thing that frightened me. 





“Oh, drive it back!” I cried in dread, 
“Seal it in its abode!” 

‘ Why dost thou fear?” (to me he said), 
“Twas but thy Soul I showed.” 


CincInnaTI, Onto. 





























Popular Universities 1n France - 


BY THEODORE STEEG 


[Professor Steeg is a son of Julius Steeg, one of the great leaders in French educa- 
tien, now deceased, and is an active leader in the movement described in the following 


article. 


URING the recent troubles in 
France, occasioned by the Drey- 
fus affair, the most varied and 

unexpected scenes were enacted. What 
outbreaks of wild and brutal fanaticism 
among men hitherto tolerant, tho per- 
haps skeptical! But one might also see 
scientists and men of great literary emi- 
nence leaving their laboratories and their 
books, abandoning their cherished proj- 
ects and without ostentation or bravado 
mingling in this agitation. Amid vocif- 
erations, insults and calumnies, they af- 
firmed their convictions, and calmly and 
heroically strove to convince a misguided 
populace. 

One day in the winter of 1808 in a hall 
where professional politicians were ac- 
customed to assemble, one could see 
members of the French Academy, like 
Anatole France; members of the Acad- 
emy of Science, like Duclaux, the emi- 
nent successor of Pasteur; professors of 
the Sorbonne and of the medical faculty, 
Havel, Buisson, Séailles, Reclus, Gley, 
etc. At their side were other workers, 
who, tho few in number, were striving to 
resist the anti-Semitic and violent tend- 
encies of the Parisian populace. Du- 
claux presided. When he arose, as calm 
as tho he was directing the affairs of a 
congress of scientists, a thrill of enthu- 
siasm was felt throughout the hall and 
the entire audience, the majority of them 
workingmen and students, were pro- 
foundly impressed with a consciousness 
of something very great. 

This glow of enthusiasm among men 
of high literary and scientific culture 
could not remain a mere incident. On 
the contrary, it made more profound that 
impulse which organized and gave birth 
to a much-needed work. In these trou- 


bled hours the necessity became clearly 
apparent to liberal men of awakenirig in 
France a public spirit, substituting, to 
quote the very happy expression of Pro- 
fessor Séailles, “ For the blind impulse 
of the crowd, the deliberate judgment of 
the people.” 





He is himself a professor in Paris.—EDITOR.] 


How should this public spirit be awak- 
ened? The hope of success lay in the 
founding of the popular university. The 
first organization of the series, and thus 
far the most successful, entitled “ The 
Co-operation of Ideas,” was established 
in the old revolutionary district of St. 
Antoine. Soon after a number of uni- 
versities were successfully founded, 
whose titles clearly show their spirit and 
purpose. In the first district was formed 
the “Réveil ; ” in the Fifth District, where 
the influence of the Normal High School 
is especially felt, was organized the 
“ Union Mouffetard;” in the Tenth the 
“Ideal Spirit ;” in other districts “ Soli- 
darite,” the “Popular Union,” the 
“Emancipation,” the ‘“ Aurore,” the 
“Foyer du Peuple.” In the Eighteenth 
District, which is densely populated, 
there are no less than three popular uni- 
versities; the “ Enseignement, Mutual,” 
the “ Education Social de Montmartre,” 
the “ Conference Michelet.” 

Especially noteworthy also is the 
“Fondation Université,” of Belleville. 
The work here has a character of its 
own, recalling in many respects Toynbee 
Hall of London. Certain young men, 
students for the most part, and belonging 
to the well-to-do classes, are established 
in an extremely populous and squalid 
quarter. Here they live in close contact 
with the workmen, acquainting them- 
selves with their aspirations and their 
needs, organizing courses of study and 
familiar talks and conducting evenings 
of recreation, both literary and musical. 
The relations thus established are not 
those of patron and protégé; students 
and workmen are comrades, together 
seeking the truth, cultivating the per- 
ception of the beautiful, and thus break- 
ing down the barriers which arise, espe- 
cially in large cities, among men of dif- 
ferent social position. 

This movement has extended from 
Paris to the suburbs and to the provinces. 
Time would fail to cite all the popular 
universities actually existing and those, 
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more numerous still, in process of for- 
mation. They are found in the large 
cities like Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyon, 
Rennes, and in cities less important like 
Alais, Annecy Lorient, and sometimes 
in modest villages. 

It was only in 1899 that the first Popu- 
lar University was founded, the “ Co- 
operation of Ideas.” It numbers to-day 
four or five thousand members. In less 
than a year similar institutions have mul- 
tiplied with surprising rapidity. 

The fact is significant that these uni- 
versities are not attached directly or in- 
directly to the state. They receive from 
it no material aid. It is doubtful if the 
Government accords to them even a 
moral support. Neither are they com- 
mitted to any religious confession or al- 
lied to any political party. In a country 
so centralized as France there are but 
two powers capable, apparently, of ex- 
ercising an influerice over its entire terri- 
tory. These are, on one hand, the state 
and its administrative machinery; and 
on the other, the Catholic Church with 
its traditions, its great wealth, and its ad- 
mirably disciplined priesthood. Does the 
development of the popular university 
mark the coming of another power, which 
shall hold its influence solely from the 
development of free thought and from 
the active strength of sincere ideas? We 
may well ask the question. 

These popular universities, born of 
the free initiative of kindly disposed men, 
are not all copies of a single model. They 
vary with the material and intellectual 
resources which are at their disposal; 
with their moral, social and economic 
environment; with the temperament, 
character and the ideals of those who 
have founded them. If they have arisen 
in such great numbers and in so short a 
period without legislative intervention, 
without religious proselyting, it is be- 
cause they respond to a need, the inten- 
sity of which has been made clear by the 
Dreyfus affair. 

A highly intellectual and social educa- 
tion is indispensable to the free citizens 
of a democracy. What means have they 
of securing it? 

Without doubt, the Third Republic 
did not hesitate to make sacrifices in or- 
ganizing primary education. But the 


child of the people leaves school at the 
age of eleven or twelve, and with a mere 
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elementary knowledge is left at the 
mercy of his environment, delivered over 
to the prejudiced suggestions of the jour- 
nal which he by chance reads, and which 
very likely he does not understand. At- 
taining his majority, yet remaining a 
child in intellect, he is compelled to de- 
cide upon complex, and often most ob- 
scure questions. How shall he be 
fitted to answer them? Societies like the 
Philotechnic and Polytechnic associa- 
tions have formed courses of studies 
for adults, but they are of an elementary 
and technical character, their object be- 
ing first of all to recall to mind and to 
develop the ideas acquired at school and 
to give the young people useful sugges- 
tions for perfecting themselves in their 
various trades. That this is a useful 
work cannot be denied. Popular uni- 
versities do not attempt to make the 
workman more skillful or even better in- 
structed. Their aim is rather to train 
the mind to. reflect, to judge more fairly, 
to enlighten the conscience ; in a word, to 
make men more free, to make citizens 
who shall not be passive or violent; 
echoes of a journal or blind instruments 
of a party, sect, coterie or of an individ 
ual. To emancipate the man, to de- 
velop in him patient reflection and 
scrupulous sincerity—such it seems to 
me is the aim of the popular university. 

Their members belong to social classes 
widely separated and to opposite political 
parties. Liberals of the well-to-do class, 
workmen who are socialists, and even 
anarchists, are found together. In spite 
of all that separates them they are united 
in a common cult of liberal thought, in a 
fixed determination to realize that which 
mutual reflection demonstrates to be the 
better way. Such is the aim of this 
movement. What now are the means 
employed to realize it? 

These differ with the university; but 
all are associations of the laity, seeking 
for the mutual education of citizens of 
all conditions. Places of meeting are se- 
lected where the workmen may come 
when the day’s work is over and find rest. 
instruction and entertainment. Some of 
the universities have modest quarters, 
always open to their members, compris- 
ing libraries, reading rooms, play rooms 
and rooms for conversation or lectures. 
Others less prosperous rent some public 
hall two or three times a week for lec- 
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tures, musical or literary entertainments. 
Members of the institute, professors, 
teachers, journalists, even workmen, act 
as lecturers. All speak simply of what 
they know, answer questions and direct 
the debate which follows. Nothing 
could be less formal or more instructive 
than these familiar talks. The most di- 
verse subjects are treated, science, lit- 
erature, politics, art, sociology. Wide- 
ly different opinions are expressed with- 
out giving offense. Free and courteous 
discussion is thus made a preparation 
for firm and deliberate judgment. On 
the literary and musical evenings, artists, 
sometimes of great talent, render the 
finest works of literature and music. Re- 
fined pleasures of thought and of art are 
thus made accessible to the workmen, 
who hitherto have had to content them- 
selves with the stupid songs of the café 
concerts. 

Co-operative societies are sometimes 
connected with the universities or are 
organized in groups of syndicates. Their 
financial resources are derived from 
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modest but obligatory subscriptions of 
ten cents a month. The system places 
all, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
on the same footing. It is not a ques- 
tion of philanthropy or of charity, but of 
mutual education. If the members of the 
popular universities seek to render their 
actual life more beautiful, they hope, 
above all, to prepare through the co- 
operation of ideas a better state of so- 
ciety. 

Without entering into details, I have 
simply wished to explain to the Ameri- 
can people the spirit and method of this 
new movement. This coming together 
of science and democracy, of the edu- 
cated classes and the common people, 
constitutes truly a new phenomenon. 

What will be the outcome? It would 
be unwise to predict. Why not admire 
and welcome this close union of men so 
dissimilar, strangers to all thought of 
personal interest, indifferent to all polit- 
ical ambition, who seem to have for their 
motto: The realization of social justice 
by the discovery of the truth. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


sa 
“e 


Employees’ Welfare Work 


BY GERTRUDE BEEKS 


[Miss Beeks is probably the most practical expert in the employees’ welfare work 


in the country. 


She met with especial success in her efforts for the 15,000 employees 


of the McCormick and Deering divisions of the International Harvester Company. 
While employed by the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company she investigated the 
efforts along this line of nearly all the concerns of importance in the United States. 
She is to take active charge of the Department on Employees’ Welfare Work of the 
Civic Federation, which is now being organized.—IEpIror. } 


RANTING that the man_ whose 
business sagacity enables him 
successfully to meet the problems 

of commercial life and provide steady 
work is the greatest benefactor; and 
that, with this assured, the first essen- 
tials are an equitable wage scale and rea- 
sonable hours, the question arises as to 
whether the employer has no moral 
obligation further to consider the welfare 
of his employees. Thrusting aside the 
idea much advocated, and, doubtless true, 
that efforts on the part of the employer 
to contribute to the physical comfort and 
mental elevation of the employees would 
enhance their commercial value, it is, 






from the humanitarian standpoint, pure- 
ly his duty to make such use of his su- 
perior talents and opportunities. 

To give especial thought to the well- 
being of the employees may savor of 
“paternalism,” it is true, but it is not 
necessary to call into play that variety 
which robs the workman of independence 
and self-respect. 

“Oh, no; we are not engaged in wel- 
fare work!” emphatically said a prom- 
inent manufacturer ; “in fact, we do not 
believe in paternalism!” But he took no 
little pride in guiding a tour which dis- 
closed scrupulously clean, light, well ven-- 
tilated work rooms; individual baths for 
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molders; excellent wash rooms; a class 
room for apprentices and a final—which 
came as an additional shock—regret that 
there was no luncheon room. 

A reasonably comfortable place to 
work should constitute the first consid- 
eration. Such shops as those of the 
“Westinghouse,” “Walker & Pratt” 
and “ Brown & Sharpe ” companies pre- 
sent unusual examples of modernly 
equipped structures in which all the san- 
itary features—including a good system 
for plentifully supplying pure drinking 
water—are provided as a matter of 
course; while often the overlooking of 
such needs in the construction of a new 
building necessitates a heavy expendi- 
ture for comforts which could have been 
installed at very little additional cost at 
the time of erection. 

An insurmountable stumbling block to 
many employers desirous of undertaking 
efforts to better the conditions of the em- 
ployed is represented in thequery, “What 
to do and how to doit.” A special study 
of the individual institution on the part 
of one possessing a fair share of com- 
mon sense and a practical turn of mind 
will soon reveal the pressing needs. 
Among other things, close contact with 
the men in a foundry will show that 
something more than ordinary facilities 
for washing-up are requisite, and that 
nothing short of a complete bath will 
avail; a trip through the blacksmith shop 
where the walls form a background for 
hats, coats and even shoes hanging in the 
dust and smoke on stray nails will sug- 
gest lockers or dressing rooms; and a 
glance at the men lined up on the curb- 
stones or in the shadow of the board 
fence which supplies a support for the 
back as well, will determine the need of 
a luncheon room and a comfortable place 
to relax—and smoke—at the noontime. 
In this luncheon room the heavy meal re- 
quired by the laboring man will be very 
different from that which will appeal to 
the clerical force,and the price which may 
be charged must be set to conform to the 
possibilities which the envelope received 
on pay day will permit. Or a unique op- 
portunity may be presented in the rolling 
mill and even the open hearth furnace, 
where the men “ keel over ” from time to 
time; where a system of piping may be 
arranged to throw fresh air in the faces 
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of the men working over the molten 
metal. The first cost will soon be met 
by the saving in time represented in the 
steady work of the operatives. And, 
then, there is the need of elevator serv- 
ice for the women, stools where the ma- 
chinery will permit, and a matron. One 
or two accidents, with the sufferers, per- 
chance, lying on the floor awaiting the 
arrival of the physician summoned from 
outside, will conspicuously exhibit the 
need for an emergency hospital room 
with an attendant trained to administer 
first aid at least. 

Honesty of purpose on the one hand, 
begetting confidence on the other, will 
secure the successful installation of such 
features as meet the needs of the em- 
ployees. A manufacturer who installed a 
luncheon room one day and cut the op- 
eratives’ wages the next should not have 
felt surprise or disappointment when they 
refused to patronize it. It goes without 
saying. that this honesty of purpose car- 
ries with it a close attention to essential 
accessories. “But why,” the superin- 
tendent of a large factory was asked, “ do 
not the employees avail themselves of the 
opportunity to use the gymnasium in 
your club house?” “ Well,” he replied, 
“we had an instructor who received a 
better offer, and we’ve not had one since.” 
In a large department store, elaborately 
equipped with rest rooms, luncheon 
rooms, shower baths and two gymn- 
asiums for the women and men, the at- 
tendant vouchsafed that the latter “ were 
seldom used.” An inquiry as to whether 
there was an instructor brought a nega- 
tive reply. On being interrogated as to 
whether the shower baths were ever used, 
the reply came that the only opportunity 
afforded being the luncheon time, it was 
impossible, employees not even being al- 
lowed to remain after hours for the pur- 
pose. Another institution, with a system 
of assignments allowing twenty minutes 
a week on the company’s time, reveals 
the baths in constant use and much ap- 
preciated by those who have no hot wa- 
ter connections in their homes. And a 
striking contrast is the modest manufac- 
turer discovered with a gymnasium 
where has been installed the most effi- 
cient instructor to be secured. Here al- 
ternating classes of 60 entirely fill the 
two evenings weekly devoted to this fea- 
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ture, with 120 dressing rooms and shower 
baths to accommodate an entire class 
simultaneously, the instructor controlling 
the lever to regulate the varying tempera- 
ture. 

The business may be so located that 
the municipality furnishes adequate edu- 
cational facilities and that comfortable 
living quarters are attainable, but there 
will be other opportunities for the em- 
ployer to demonstrate a wholesome inter- 
est. What employer can escape the re- 
sponsibility to protect the much maligned 
“factory girl,” as chary of her reputa- 
tion as her sister in the so-called upper 
world. In one instance, an enterprising 
individual, realizing that the announce- 
ment of.an entertainment under the name 
of the employees of a certain company 
would insure its success, circulated hand- 
bills informing the recipients that “A 
Masquerade and Grand Ball would be 
given by the ‘Smith’ mill girls.” The 
young women’s appeal to the matron that 
“Tt’s bad enough to have to live down 
the reputation that we get working in the 
factory without having our names asso- 
ciated with an affair at that tough dance 
hall where a party always ends with a 
fight,” secured such prompt action on the 
part of the employer as to blast this ‘per- 
nicious scheme. If the nature of the bus- 
iness renders it impossible to dismiss the 
women employees a few moments before 
the men, a discharge now and then from 
the rougher element of the masculine 
type may demonstrate that no indignity 
will be tolerated, and, even in the work 
room, a firm stand will convince the 
swearing overseer that his end must be 
gained by the use of milder language. 

Can he overlook an appeal from the 
men who have formed a band, furnish- 
ing their own instruments, for a place to 
rehearse as a substitute for the free use 
of the rear of a saloon! 

And the money shark evil! Where is 
the place which does not disclose the bor- 
rower, in time of unusual stress brought 
on ofttimes by illness in the ever large 
family—which exists a noted authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding—des- 
perately driven to the ten to twenty-five 
per cent. a month usurer, whose timely 
aid remunerates him with several times 
the amount borrowed, and, indeed, his 
client may never be able to escape his 
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clutches. In a few instances mutual 
plans for lending money in worthy cases 
have been successfully adopted, and the 
wonder is that more attention is not given 
to this exigency. 

After the monotony of the day: there 
comes the demand for recreation. There 
is nothing to take the place of the danc- 
ing party with the vast majority. The 
saloon dance hall more often than not af- 
fords the only available place. The em- 
ployer who had provided ample space 
and a good floor, as well as requisite coat 
and dressing rooms, in a convenient 
neighborhood for his large force of em- 
ployees, expressed gratification at the re- 
sult by stating that “ it is engaged every 
night from early fall till late in the 
spring by different elements.” 

Witness the surprise of one employer, 
who, to force similar ventures up to its 
standard and thus raise the moral tone of 
the village, fathered an enterprise limited 
to pool rooms and bowling alleys at local 
rates; the startling profits very soon oc- 
casioned him no little concern as to how 
they might be disposed of in the further 
interest of the employees. Good evidence 
of the pleasure seeking propensities of 
the human race. 

But the general recreation time comes 
at the end of the week’s work—the Sat- 
urday night dance will extend well into 
Sunday morning; and what of Sunday, 
particularly in the heated season? The 
progressive employer who could once sit 
on his own cool veranda and forget the 
demands of the operatives for something 
better than the front step or ever present 
saloon will yield his opposition to Sun- 
day entertainments. When he learns that 
the people must be given what they want 
and not always what he desires them to 
have, he may find them dancing with his 
consent in the good fresh air on the deck 
of a steamer. But, as all elements must 
be taken into consideration, why should 
not the church-going operative be given 
the Sunday lecture, al fresco, or a sacred 
concert in an inviting grove, with, per- 
chance, a trolley car ride as an additional 
attraction ? 

Who can gainsay that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,” or that 
there is no responsibility to provide rec- 
reative features with the proper environ- 
ment ? 
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The term “ welfare work,” as viewed 
by certain sociologists, seems to embrace 
every conceivable idea from the building 
of homes in a previously uninhabited dis- 
trict by the venturing manufacturer 
(who is forced to provide dwellings, and 
will, if of keen foresight, include kinder- 
gartens, schoolhouses, amusement halls, 
and the church among the attractions to 
secure a good class of operatives) ; or the 
introduction of compulsory baths and 
daily change of clothes where necessary 
in the paint shop for the prevention of 
illness and loss of life, to the tinting of 
the factory walls. Generally speaking, it 
is any effort to better the conditions of 
employees. Technically, home building 
in a newly established factory town does 
not come under this category. Yet a 
view of Vandergrift, set in among some 
of Pennsylvania’s most beautiful hills, 
must commend the brain who conceived 
the system for saving and lending money 
which has enabled a large majority of 
the employees to erect and own unencum- 
bered, in a period of seven years most at- 
tractive homes of their own. The first 
case of typhoid fever, it is claimed, is yet 
to be met in this town designed by Mr. 
Olmsted, where the drainage system, pip- 
ing for gas, paving, curbing and pure 
water supply were installed before a lot 
was sold or the shop completed. This 
young municipality, with a population of 
six thousand, boasts of a single police- 
man to maintain law and order. "The 
eight churches, each with its pipe organ, 
schoolhouses, hotels and retail stores, as 
well as the recreation center—the casino 

and athletic fields, complete this pic- 


ture. A less considerate employer might 
have provided a few shacks, at the out- 
set, and allowed his employees eventual- 
ly to shift for themselves. 

So a new factory town presents a dif- 
ferent problem from a city of homes like 
Philadelphia. But the early efforts of 
some of the old New England factory 
towns have outlived their days of useful- 
ness. The Lowell “ corporation houses,” 
for instance, built originally for the pur- 
pose of controlling the price of board, are 
being displaced by the electric car, which 
has encouraged the building of homes in 
the country. 

Problematical features such as profit- 
sharing, insurance associations and the 
co-operative store find their advocates, 
but what may be undertaken must be de- 
termined as the result of a careful study 
of the needs of each institution. In the 
department store much of the same line 
of effort devoted to the factory is prac- 
ticable. In lumber and mining districts 
particular needs are comfortable, sanitary 
habitations, the circulating library and 
the club house or place of amusement. 
An interesting experiment is now being 
made by one mining company, which has 
incorporated the bar, with certain re- 
strictions, in‘the club houses for its em- 
ployees. 

Whatever is done must be regarded as 
an experiment, more or less, by each em- 
ployer as the effort is made to meet the 
espcial exigencies; but, if undertaken 
tactfully and without ostentation, from a 
sense of right and justice, the results will 
be both gratifying to the employer and 
beneficial to the employed. 

New York Ciry 
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South American Impressions—Brazil 


BY CHARLES M. PEPPER 


SpectAL CoMMISSIONER FOR THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERFNCE OF AMERICAN STATFS 


HE Atlantic Coast countries have 
been called the European fringe 
of South America. That is a bet- 

ter description than to designate them 
as European colonies, for such they are 
not. But on the coast the old world is 
most apparent in the incoming and out- 
going ships, with their passengers from 


Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Portugal 
and England, about in the order named. 

By the chart it is a shorter run across 
from Rio de Janeiro to the European 
ports than to those of North America. 
Buenos Ayres is two days nearer to Cape 
Town, South Africa, than to New York. 
Montevideo.is a midway station for the 
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big steamers plying between Liverpool 
and New Zealand. Few of the cargo 
ships from New York get beyond the 
Brazilian ports. Geographical knowl- 
edge therefore is necessary to an under- 
standing of some of the causes which 
have kept the North and the South Amer- 
ican continents in ignorance of each other. 

Of all the Southern republics Brazil 
has the best conception of ideal, and 
perhaps idealized, North American in- 
stitutions and at the same time the least 
practical contact with them. The con- 
stitution of the country of Washington 
was the theoretical perfection at which 
her statesmen aimed even under the Em- 
pire. While not entirely free from the 
distrust of the United States which at 
times has been so marked in South 
America, and which to us has seemed 
so unwarranted, Brazil has given fewer 
evidences of that feeling than her neigh- 
bors. She has moved in her own orbit 
without much concern for other political 
spheres in space; but with respect to the 
United States her attitude has been that 
of respectful and benignant observation 
of another planetary body moving in a 
different orbit and with no likelihood of 
interference or collision. It is a fair 
characterization to say that as a result 
of this telescopic contemplation the in- 
stitutions of the United States are better 
known than the American people. 

It takes a stay in Brazil to realize that 
the objection of Brazilians to being 
called Spanish-Americans and to their 
country’ being called a Spanish-American 
country is just. I have been told with 
courteous frankness that they prefer to 
be known simply as Brazilians; but if 
they are to be hyphenated, they are 
Portuguese-Americans by their blood 
and traditions. It is a blood difference. 
Superficially the Portuguese language is 
much like the Spanish, but a little study 
of it shows marked divergences, and the 
divergences in the national character are 
just as pronounced. Brazil has many 
inheritances from Portugal ; she has none 
from Spain. 

The Portuguese colony in Rio de 
Janeiro is what the Spanish colony is in 
Havana, Mexico, Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres. It is strong in trade, but adds 
little to agriculture or the enterprises 
which develop national wealth. If the 
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Portuguese took to the land instead of 
being sea-roamers and traders, Brazil 
would have made more progress toward 
peopling its vast regions. 

The Brazilian negro does not appear to 
be an unsolved problem as in the States. 
He seems to work about as hard as his 
white neighbor does, but no harder, and 
extreme physical exertion is not the rule 
with any class. The Italian immigrants 
labor hardest, yet only for a short period. 
They earn enough in a few years to en- 
able them to return to Italy, and the 
enervation of the climate is not a factor 
in their calculations. The blacks are 
cohesive, but peaceful, and apparently 
contented. When so much is said in the 
States against the negro “aspiring” 
beyond his sphere, it is a pleasure to hear 
the praises everywhere recorded of the 
American Consul at Bahia, who is a 
negro. He is eulogized as “ sober and 
a gentleman” with a frequency which 
leads one to wonder if any of the consuls 
at the Atlantic ports are not sober and 
are not gentlemen. 

Yellow fever epidemics in the past and 
the torrid heat of Rio de Janeiro have 
produced a peculiar condition with refer- 
ence to the diplomatic representatives 
of the foreign countries. The members 
of the diplomatic corps live throughout 
the year at Petropolis, 25 miles away. 
The ferry boat takes an hour across the 
bay and then there is another hour climb- 
ing the mountain on the cog railway. 
Many Brazilian families also have their 
summer homes at Petropolis, yet the 
diplomatic corps is in a state of almost 
complete isolation from the people of 
Rio de Janeiro, socially and in every 
other way. Probably in no nation in the 
world is there so little contact with the 
national life of the country to which they 
are accredited. 

This is not good either for the coun- 
tries they represent or for Brazil, which 
should have closer acquaintance with 
them. The fault is not of the foreign 
ministers, but some of them exaggerate 
their troubles and speak of their resi- 
dence in Brazil as an exile to the Botany 
Bay of diplomatic life. This does not 
strengthen their influence in the country 
to which they are accredited. If in the 
official sense they are persone grate to 
the Government, as they must be, never- 
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theless they appear to the Brazilians 
generally as ungrateful persons. No 
country likes to be depreciated by those 
who come to it in official positions and 
who, perforce, must be accorded the 
courtesy to which foreign officialdom is 
entitled. Brazil is a vast country with 
a proportionate political influence in 
South America and with unlimited com- 
mercial possibilities for all the world. 
It is not therefore the best diplomacy 
to slight her and to send ministers who 
the day after their arrival begin talking 
of their martyrdom and speculating on 
how long they will have to wait for a 
transfer. 

The United States is fortunate in be- 
ing an exception to this rule. Mr. Bryan, 
the former minister, enjoyed great so- 
cial popularity. Mr. Thompson, the 
present minister, in a few months’ resi- 
dence, has won the respect of all classes. 
Liking the Brazilian people and the of- 
ficials of the Government with whom 
he is thrown into association, he has not 
been afraid to say so.‘ In consequence 
the isolation which results from the resi- 
dence in Petropolis is felt less by him 


than by his colleagues and he is more 
in touch with the Government and the 


people. The United States and Brazil 
have so many points in which they should 
be more closely associated and should 
understand each other better that it is a 
decided advantage to have the diplomatic 
intercourse established on this mutually 
sympathetic basis. 

The philosophical English business 
man is seen at his best in Rio. Like the 
diplomats, he lives in Petropolis, or a 
good many of his class do. Usually he 
is in coffee. Four hours going to busi- 
ness and returning, with the better part 
of another hour lost in the city itself, 
seems a large share of the day. It would 
give a Chicago man the hysterics. But 
the Englishman, on taking the train in 
the morning at Petropolis, calmly pulls 
out his pocket chess board, nods to his 
opponent, and the two settle to the game. 
It may be the conclusion of one begun 
on the ferry the evening before or it may 
be the beginning of a new one. The 
moves are made with ample deliberation, 
silence obtains, and the players never 
show irritation. Their comment is re- 
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served till the game is over and then it 
is brief. If an interval of a half hour 
occurs the weekly edition of the Times 
is leisurely perused. The American 
coffee brokers, who also live at Petrop- 
olis, do not occupy themselves so read- 
ily. They have joined with their Eng- 
lish associates in adapting the hours of 
business to the needs of the travel neces- 
sary going and coming, but they have 
not yet learned how to fill in the time. 
A valise full of newspapers and maga- 
zines will be read with feverish haste 
and thrown aside, pocket memoranda 
will be consulted, notes jotted down, and 
then an hour of nervous irritation passed. 

Another impress of English habits is 
noticeable in the morning when the busi- 
ness men begin to pour in from the 
suburbs. This is the large number of 
high hats and frock coats. A section of 
London seems transplanted to Rio de 
Janeiro. But the wearers of the high 
hats and frock coats are not Englishmen. 
They are Brazilian business men. 

Lovers of traditions in journalism 
would be gratified by the Brazilian press. 
Much cable news is printed, and the 
editorial article has weight. It is usual- 
ly a discriminating literary essay on po- 
litical or semi-political topics, with inci- 
dental digressions on economic subjects. 
Literary and_ scientific reviews are 
numerous and European correspondence 
fills a large space, that from Paris hav- 
ing the preference, except in the news- 
papers devoted especially to the Portu- 
guese colony. The blanket form is re- 
tained. The Jornal do Commercio is an 
enormous sheet, which prints 8 pages 
except on Mondays, when it limits itself 
to six. Very full information is given 
about Government matters and the de- 
bates in the two branches of the Con- 
gress often are published verbatim. Ad- 
dresses before scientific and literary so- 
cieties, public speeches and essays are 
printed in full, a single one sometimes 
filling a page to a page and a half. Dr. 
Rodriguez, the editor of the Jornal do 
Commercio, lived for many years in the 
United States. He aims to approximate 
rather than to imitate American journal- 
ism, but sometimes finds he is too far 
in advance of the Brazilian newspaper 
reading public. 


Rio pe JANEIRO, Brazit 
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The Principles of Money 


WE mean no disparagement when we 
say that this book * can be useful to but 
a limited class of readers. A single vol- 
ume, which should state clearly and con- 
cisely the principles governing the use 
of money, might indeed be, in the best 
sense of the word, popular. This book 
makes no such attempt. It is one of a 
proposed series of six, the succeeding 
volymes dealing with metallic money and 
its history in the United States, with 
paper money, here and abroad, and with 
banking. This treatise is therefore like 
a part of an encyclopedia; some things 
are discussed fully, while the treatment 
of others is postponed. Among the lat- 
ter is included the definition of money— 
a difficult task, certainly, but one that 
might better be grappled with at the out- 
set. The word bristles with ambigui- 
ties, and a clear statement of these would 
greatly assist the student. The author 
devotes much space to the examination 
of these ambiguities as he proceeds; but 
it would have saved labor to have had 
the explanation at the beginning. 

The selection of topics seems to have 
been made somewhat at random. Some- 
thing is said of coinage, and then the 
standard question is taken up. Next 
comes a discussion of credit, which is 
followed by a chapter on deposit cur- 
rency, and another on tables of prices. 
After this comes an elaborate examina- 
tion of the quantity theory, then a chap- 
ter on prices and the international move- 
ment of specie, succeeded by chapters on 
the amount of money needed by a coun- 
try, Gresham’s law, legal tender and 
token currency. Repetition is unavoid- 
able with such a plan; and, indeed, there 
seems to be no particular plan in the ar- 
rangement. The writing is sometimes 
careless, as in the sentence: “ The sub- 
stitution of an expensive gold circulation 
by paper was a saving to the commun- 
ity.” Less excusable is the repeated mis- 
statement that the Issue Department of 
the Bank of England can issue notes un- 
secured by gold only -to the amount 


By J. Lawrence 
New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 
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of about £167/, millions. The figures 
should be £18,175,000. Nor does it give 
quite the correct idea to say that these 
notes can be issued on deposit of Gov- 
ernment securities only. Most of the de- 
positing was done long ago. 

It is obvious that in any study of 
prices, and of the quantity and currency 
theories, the amount of gold used is a 
fundamental element. It is, however, 
notorious that our information on this 
point is seriously imperfect. We have 
had for many years fairly accurate fig- 
ures for the production of gold. Since 
1850 the amount expressed in dollars is 
7,000,000,000 ; and what was then in ex- 
istence is estimated at 2,000,000,000, al- 
tho this is thought by some to be but two- 
thirds of the true amount. Now, it is 
known that only a little more than one- 
half of this gold has been absorbed by the 
monetary demand of all countries. Pro- 
fessor Laughlin remarks: “ It is a real 
statistical difficulty to discover a demand 
for the remainder.” If we suppose 
$3,000,000,000 to have been consumed 
in the arts, there is still a deficiency of 
$1,500,000,000 to be accounted for. To 
account for it is essential to accuracy 
in our conclusions about prices; it is too 
large a factor to be neglected. We 
turned eagerly to the pages where this 
point was treated, hoping to find at least 
some adequate explanation of the mys- 
tery—the slurring over of which has 
made the conclusions of our mint re- 
ports, as well as many other documents, 
ridiculous. All we learn here, however, 
is that if the author were to hazard a 
guess, he would suggest that the missing 
gold lies in the reserves of private bank- 
ers. To have a vital point dismissed in 
this summary way is disappointing. 

The chief motive of this work appears 
to be the overthrow of the quantity 
theory, with which the name of Ricardo 
is commonly associated. The author as- 
sures us that “ only after years of hesita- 
tion and after a long inability to make 
the old doctrines explain the modern 
phenomena,” could he have had the te- 
merity to wrestle with so large a prob- 
lem. The word “wrestle” well de- 
scribes the process here exhibited. The 
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criticism is painfully involved and la- 
bored; the same objections are raised 
over and over again; the same dogmatic 
assertions are offered as arguments. 
From time to time we get a gleam of the 
central truth; that “the simple concep- 
tion of price is that it is the exchange 
ratio between goods and the standard, 
not between goods and the media of ex- 
change.” By holding to this clue we can 
follow the author through the maze of 
controversy ; but the strain on our atten- 
tion is severe. It is necessary, for the au- 
thor’s position, to deny that the total 
quantity of goods to be exchanged consti- 
tutes the demand for money. This de- 
nial is supported by asserting that 


“the demand for the money commodity arises 
from both non-monetary and monetary wants; 
and the monetary demand for it as a medium 
of exchange has almost no connection what- 
ever with the total mass of transactions.” 


The adherents of the quantity theory 
would meet this assertion by denying it. 

In dealing with a subject of so intri- 
cate a nature some uncertainty is par- 
donabie; but the author allows himself 
too much latitude. Thus we read, on page 
136, that deposit currency has only an 
inconsiderable effect on the value of 
gold. On page 139 we are told that credit 
devices employed as currency save gold 
from being used as a medium of ex- 
change, and thus tend to lower its value 
and cause a rise of prices; but, in fact, 
these devices have increased the demand 
for gold. These propositions can be rec- 
onciled, but their consistency is not ap- 
parent. In spite, however, of its defects, 
the book will be found highly stimulat- 
ing and suggestive; but its conclusions 
will, of course, meet with sharp criticism. 


ot 


The Arts in Early England 


AtTHo the author of The Arts in 
Early England* states modestly that his 
book is by no means to be considered as 
an exhaustive history of the decorative 
arts or of the architecture of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but rather as a storehouse of 
material for the use of future historians, 
he has written not only an exceedingly 


* G. Bald- 
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valuable work on his subject, but also a 
very learned one. 

The architectural monuments naturally 
form the largest part of the material at 
the disposal of antiquarians, but, inter- 
esting as these are, the lesser decorative 
arts of the primitive Celts and Anglo- 
Saxons were superior to them from an 
artistic standpoint. The Irish illuminated 
MSS. are famous for their beauty. The 
carved ornamentation of stone crosses is 
a branch of work which belonged to Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Cornwall and the 
Isle of Man, and these, with Irish metal 
work and English embroidery, won a 
European reputation. All of the arts of 
Britain were, of course, much influenced 
by the Roman conquest, but underneath 
this imposed Latin civilization one finds 
an unconquered barbarian culture. In- 
deed, Mr. Brown feels strongly that too 
much importance has been ascribed to 
direct Roman influence both in the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons and in the 
development of their architecture and 
minor arts. Christianity exercised an 
enormous influence on the character of 
their buildings, and from Ireland came 
the power which molded the Church of 
early England. The author is therefore 
justified in devoting much space to trac- 
ing, step by step, the origin and growth 
of Anglo-Saxon churches and monas- 
teries. The seventh century was the 
great period in Irish literature and re- 
ligion, and this culture was felt far out- 
side of its own centers. Gentle and sim- 
ple flocked from Britain to Erin for the 
sake of learning or a devotional life. At 
that time the Church of Ireland was a 
learned, organized and liberal Church, 
and was the means of converting Eng- 
land north of the Thames. The remains 
of the monuments of this early civiliza- 
tion are extremely interesting, showing, 
as they do, the successive influence of 
Celt, Roman, Saxon and Norman. Their 
architecture is a quaint mixture of the 
law of necessity on one side and of spon- 
taneous impulse on the other ; so that the 
mind rests in pleasant contemplation of 
the broad masses of the serviceable 
structure and delights in the intricacies 
of the original and piquant detail. 

The stone mounds of Ireland, full of 
bee-hive cells, where hermits lived in 
solitude and nursed the mystic fervor 
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which was to move England, were the 
small beginnings from which were 
evolved those elaborate monasteries with 
their magnificent churches which are the 
glory of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Brown has given us a careful 
study of the remains of this léng line of 
monuments, assisted by his wife, who 
has made admirable sketches of churches, 
monuments and fragments. Hardly too 
much can be said in praise of the artistic 
beauty of these line drawings. In this 
day of half-tones and photogravures it is 
a delight to the eye to see a page where 
illustration and letterpress combine to 
form an harmonious whole. 

A characteristic example of these 
drawings is here reproduced. It repre- 
sents the Tower of Earls Barton, which 
is one of the most interesting of Anglo- 
Saxon monuments. It shows decided 
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Western Tower, Earls Barton, Northamptonshire 


(From The Arts in Early England) 
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German influence, while the use of the 
pilaster strips and certain forms of 
carved ornament, with the absence of 
angle and soffit shafts or developed roll 
moldings, such as are common in the 
advanced Romanesque of every land, 
place the date of the tower at about the 
end of the tenth century. 


& 
The Sherrods 


As the author of “Castle Craney- 
crow” and other stories, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon is already well known, and his 
latest novel is likely to attract more than 
usual attention. The pristine charm of 
his lovers, the clever humor with which 
he portrays bucolic types, the reality of 
his summer and winter weather and the 
dramatic power with which he develops 
the tale, are sure to please every reader 
of fiction. But the book is especially im- 
portant because at bottom it is an attempt 
to demonstrate the inevitable process by 
which under certain conditions innocence 
is changed to guilt. This is a bold propo- 
sition and the author does not shrink 
from the conclusions, however mon- 
strous they appear. 

The scenes shift from a remote town- 
ship in Indiana, where life is merely ob- 
jective and every expression of it limited 
by ignorance and prejudice, to Chicago, 
where the swifter movement of affairs, 
the intensity of all emotions and the 
merciless pressure of environment threat- 
en the morality and sanity of every vic- 
tim caught in the whirl. But the story 
begins brightly with the marriage of an 
archaic young couple. And the author 
shows rare discernment in setting forth 
the invincible innocence of a woman like 
Justine, who grows up simply, not so 
much by rote of customs and the re- 
straint of conventionalities as by that 
happy faculty of nature which keeps the 
lily’s stalk straight, the bloom white and 
the heart golden. But according to Mr. 
McCutcheon men do not acquire lasting 
virtues after the same manner, for 
“Jud,” the young husband, brought up 
under similar conditions, from a youth 
singularly pure becomes a monster of 
crime and selfishness. The fact is this 
character is likely to challenge the psy- 
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chic wit of those who understand it, and 
many will decline to accept the develop- 
ment of it as normal or possible. 

There are fixed stars in our moral sys- 
tem which no responsible human being 
can lose sight of; and even if this were 
not so, there are certain sensations, re- 
vulsions, registered in physical conscious- 
ness, that render it impossible for a man 
(until this time sanely good) to remain 
faithful to his wife, yet come to love 
another woman purely, marry her with- 
out a qualm, live with her ardently,—and 
all the time long for his real wife’s pres- 
ence! 

The polygamous instinct of the male 
creature, whether man or beast, is gen- 
erally conceded, but heretofore few 
have been bold enough to contend that 
such an instinct is pure. Yet Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon represents that his hero has no 
personal sense of guilt, feels, indeed, that 
he could be supremely happy if he might 
live with two virtuous women at the 
same time, unmolested by the law and 
uncondemned by their sense of outraged’ 
sanctity. Brigham Young once gave as 
his excuse for having so many marriages 
that “his taste changed” as he grew 
older—a brutal, but a most reasonable, 
reason for an additional wife. And it is 
certain that the poetic, rose-lipped mate 
of a man’s immature youth often fails as 
the companion of his hard-featured mid- 
dle age. But Jud had no such excuse to 
offer. He longed for Justine as much as 
he delighted in Celeste. He was hag- 
ridden by terrors not because he repented 
of his crime, but because he feared one 
wife or the other would discover it and 
hate him accordingly. And from this 
possibility he recoiled so far that he was 
ready to murder one to save the other. 

The story ends tragically for Jud, of 
course, but one cannot help thinking that 
the author means to convey the impres- 
sion that his hero was a victim rather 
than a criminal. And it is immoral to 
that extent. 

& 


Greater Russia 


Tuis handsomely made volume * of 
350 pages is a pleasure to read, and, one 
might say, a treasure to possess. The 
author is nothing if not sprightly, and 
yet his easy narrative includes a multi- 
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tude of memorable details that would ap- 
pall an ordinary traveler, and bury in 
literary oblivion a naturally less clever 
man. The book is almost “ extra-illus- 
trated,” containing nearly one hundred 
inserted pictures, often two on the page, 
and closing with an excellent large map 
and a useful index. It is a book of ob- 
servation and not of travelers’ conven- 
tion, “ made during different visits, but 
mainly while twice crossing the empire 
in 1901,” “drawn mostly from my own 
experience and that of persons whom 
I met,” supplemented by statistics and 
plentiful suggestive comment, and de- 
liberately adopting anecdote as the au- 
thor’s method of suggesting his impres- 
sions. The writer is equipped by natural 
endowment as well as previous experi- 
ence, by an adaptability and tact invalu- 
able to the traveler; endurance of the 
disagreeable and inevitable, and that 
“polite insistence” upon one’s purpose 
that goes so far in Russia. He sees in 
turn, with the eye of the naturalist and 
the ethnographer, depicting flora and 
fauna, psychology and politics, the struc- 
ture and resources of the country, and the 
character and customs of the people. The 
story loses nothing in the telling, and we 
may say of him as he says of Siberia: 
“ There is nothing mean about some of 
the stories current in Siberia.” He en- 
joys the now unique distinction of never 
having visited a Russian prison. It is 
the country, and the industrial and com- 
mercial future, of Russia in Asia, or 
“ Greater Russia,” that he describes. 

It is difficult to compress, or to select 
from, this full and flowing narrative, 
where the eye is continually lighting 
upon good things; but there are certain 
topics that stand out prominently in the 
treatment, commanding our attention. 
These are the geographical framework of 
the picture; the freer character of the 
Siberian as contrasted with the Russian; 
the inferiority of both Russian and Si- 
berian to the Chinese and Japanese, as 
colonist and agriculturist—indeed, as 
artisan, trader and man, and the con- 
sequent weakness of the Government as 
a permanent world Power, through fail- 
ure to nationalize and assimilate its 
possessions. Further, the false methods 
of the Government in colonization, which 
pauperize the peasant and develop in him 
the habit of dependence, and even 














prodigality with possessions too freely 
given or not permanently his own. 
Again, the paternalism of the Empire is 
noteworthy; its policy of protection to 
home industries, now proved efficient, and 
even the forced abstention from politics 
of its subjects can be considered by our 
author a gain to business and material 
civilization, through concentration of 
energy and limitation of aim. 

The policy of Russia is interestingly 
presented; upon the dne hand, Slavo- 
philism, with its cry of “ Russia for the 
Russians,” and its creed, “ faith in the 
natural abilities of the Slav peoples,” 
and the absorption of Asia, a missionary 
idealism of “ manifest destiny,” and ever 
departing from this when advantageous, 
a practical program, favored by the mili- 
tary, “chiefly, if not wholly, concerned 
with the material benefit of Russia,” “ in 
extending the limits of Empire toward 
the South, toward ice-free ports and 
tropical produce” (the raw material for 
manufacturers), “toward the East and 
new markets;” on the whole, an oppor- 
tunist, fatalistic policy of diplomatic 
“bluff,” and inert following of the line 
of least resistance, with an instinctive de- 
termination to reach the sea, or border 
line of some established civilization. The 
author’s arraignment of Great Britain is 
especially vehement for her ignorant, 
negligent, dilatory and deviating diplo- 
macy, and absence of business enterprise 
and forethought in the East; and he 
makes frequent suggestions as regards 
commercial opportunities and consular 
appointments, with indications of the 
changing conditions of the Russian mar- 
ket, and restrictive legislation which pro- 
hibits an alien development of the coun- 
try, perpetually unable to develop itself. 


& 


Flora of the Southeastern United States. 
By John Kunkel Small, Ph.D. New York: 
Published by the Author, $3.60. 


This is an immense work, when com- 
pared with Chapman’s old Flora of the 
Southern States, or with the familiar 
school of Floras of the Northern States. 
There are nearly 1,400 close printed 
wide pages. The bulk of the book com- 


pares, without pictures, with the three 
volumes of Brittan and Brown’s Flora. 
The author is associated with Dr. Brit- 
tan as Curator of the Museums and 
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Herbarian of the New York Botanical 
Garden, and has all the assistance of 
Dr. Brittan and his able corps of bota- 
nists. It would hardly seem possible 
that so ambitious a work, which must 
have cost so much labor, can find a 


‘lucrative market, and we are not sur- 


prised that it is published by the author 
at the New York Botanical Gardens. 
It is abundantly supplied with the 
needed help of analytical keys, and the 
descriptions of plants are full and use- 
ful. Those used to the older manuals 
will notice the newer terminology. 
The orders end in ales, as Rosales, while 
the sub-families end in ace@. There 
is a surprising number of changes in 
specific or generic names, required by 
the late rule that the first name given 
shall stand. Besides this there are 
many new species, and all these, with 
information as to the location of type- 
specimens, are given in the appendix. 
The volume will be a necessity to 
Southern area 


Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By John 
Smith Harrison. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $2 oc 

The English Heroic Play. 
thaniel Chase. 
millan Co., $2.00. 

Both of these volumes from “ The 

Columbia University Press” have at- 

tractive titles and both are distinctly dis- 

appointing. Some of these monographs, 

“presented in partial fulfilment of the 

requirements for the degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy at Columbia University,” 

have been valuable studies, but they were 

studies depending more on research than 
on maturity of literary judgment. Such, 
for instance, was Spingarn’s “ History of 

Literary Criticism in the Renaissance.” 

A perusal of the present volumes leads 

one to ask whether such doctorate theses 

are worthy of printing in this substantial 
form; whether, indeed, it does not ap- 
proach a waste of time to set a student 
at a task of literary criticism which re- 
quires above all things ripeness of judg- 
ment. Both of these books show only 
too plainly that the authors have read up 
their matter diligently and conscientious- 
ly, but that they have come to the task 
as something new, and not as something 
forced upon them by mature reflection. 


By Lewis Na- 
New York: The Mac- 
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Platonism in English Poetry was com- 
posed apparently in this way: Select 
the two or three principal elements of 
Renaissance Platonism, read the English 
poets, and run together with some dis- 
jointed comment a long series of quota- 
tions. The result is not illuminating. 
The writer on the English Heroic 
Play also lets an admirable theme slip 
through his fingers almost untouched. 
Here are some of the questions this topic 
would naturally raise, but which are not 
considered at all or are most inadequately 
answered by the present candidate: The 
connection of heroic love and honor with 
chivalry; how the court of Charles II 
could enjoy the heroic drama; distinction 
from French heroic drama; relation of 
““Almanzor” to Marlowe’s “ Tambur- 
laine ;” element of surprise in the rimed 
couplet and the general effect of this 
meter ; what is the value and significance 


of Dryden’s heroic dramas as a whole.. 


There is a good deal of material in both 
volumes which may be useful to some fu- 
ture writer on these topics, but further 
than that commendation cannot honestly 


Zo. x 


The American Revision of the English 
Bible has previously been reviewed by us 
at length, and with warm approval, both 
for the improvements in the text over 
that of the English revisers. The latter 
were quite too strictly held by their con- 
servative rules and ideas, altho their bet- 
‘ter scholars, and the world of scholar- 
ship generally, sided with the Americans. 
The most noticeable difference is in the 
use of the name Jehovah in place of “ the 
Lord,” wherever it appears in the Old 
Testament. We also approved it for the 
admirable style in which it was published 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons. We have 
received a new form of the Standard Edi- 
tion of the Teachers’ Bible style, limp 
‘cover and red edges, and with an admira- 
bly compact Bible Dictionary, concord- 
ance and maps. We should select this 
Bible for teachers’ use, and for gifts. 
There is none better. Already most of 
those who took part in the Review have 
passed to the other world; but one of 
them still surviving enjoys telling one of 
his experiences while the work was going 
on. Standing in the Allegheny Citv 
station, we think it was, one day he over- 
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heard a man say to his companion, 
“ There is one of the men who are revers- 
ing the Bible. He does not look it, does 


he?” 
a 
Pebbles 


Billy looked at Mary— 
Oh, what a pretty Miss! 
He stole a little nearer, 
Then bashful stole—away. 
. —Yale Record. 


Tommy pushed his Aunt Elizer 

Off a rock into a geyser, 

Now he’s feeling quite dejected 

Didn’t get the rise expected. 

—Cornell Widow. 
ANCIENT GRECIAN JOKES ON PHYSICIANS.— 

Among the jests of the ancient Greek humorists 
are many on the physician. Some of them are 
characteriged by an almost American extrava- 
gance. The following are from a popular Greek 
Anthology: “ Diophantus dreamed that he saw 
Hermogenes, the physician; and he never 
awoke again, even tho he wore an amulet.” 
“Marcus, the doctor, called yesterday on the 
marble Jupiter; but tho he was Jupiter, and 
tho he was marble, his funeral takes place to- 
day.” Pausanias, the Spartan general, when 
asked why he spoke evil of a doctor whom he 
had never consulted, said: “If I had consulted 
him I shouldn’t now.”—Archeological Review. 


AFTER READING A POPULAR NOVEL. 


Note.—Any one supplying the correct an- 
swers to these questions will be given a trip 
to the North Pole. 

Why did the town nestle among the hills? 

How did it happen that a strange sense ef 
unrest swept over him? 

Why did she never look more strangely 
beautiful than upon that evening? 

What made him flick the ashes from his 
cigarette? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned their 
cheeks feel so good? 

Why did it seem to her as if all the life had 
gone out of her young life? 

What made the house stiller than death that 
night ? 

When confronted by the lawyers why was 
he visibly affected ? 

Why was she the life of the whole gathering 
when her heart told her that all was lost? 

Why did the dog look up at that moment 
and wag his tail, as if he, too, understood her; 

What made her look back on that day all 
the rest of her life? 

What made her feel intuitively? : 

Why did his voice have a ring of triumph as 
he spoke? 

And why was her face, though pale, so radi- 
antly beautiful ?—Life. 
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The Alaskan Boundary Decision 


WHILE it is true that an evenly divided 
Commission of six persons was appointed 
to consider the Alaskan Boundary con- 
troversy, the case was really tried before 
the highest British judicial authority, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England. He has 
decided it in favor of the United States. 
That is what it all comes to. And it 
is of great importance that the decision 
was shaped and determined by so emi- 
nent a judicial officer of the nation whose 
claims are by that decision rejected. If 
the vote cast by Lord Alverstone had 
been the vote of some English legislator 
or some officer of the British Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner casting it would 
still deserve the respect of both parties 
to this dispute, but in Canada some would 
say that he had been influenced by con- 
siderations of international comity, or 
by the question of a possible alliance with 
the United States in the future, or by 
some argument not properly applicable 
to the case. But the vote and the opinion 
are those of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. They cannot be assailed by 
any colonist who holds in respect the 
judicial institutions of the Imperial 
mother country. 

The decision, so far as we can learn 
from the unofficial reports, virtually sus- 
tains the entire contention of our Gov- 
ernment; for the exception relating to 
the Portland Channel is of so little im- 
portance that it may almost be over- 
looked. This exception does not give 
Canada an outlet to the ocean at the 
southern extremity of our Alaskan terri- 
tory ; she already had the free and prac- 
tically undisputed use of one-half of that 
Channel throughout its length, and the 
decision merely gives her the other half. 
From that Channel northward to a junc- 
tion with the fixed eastern boundary of 
the great peninsula, the line which our 
Government has always regarded as 
clearly established by treaty—and which, 
until a few years ago, it was never re- 
quired to defend—has been accepted and 


of ten marine leagues from the coast of 
the mainland, it lies parallel to the “ sinu- 
osities”” (the old treaty’s word) of that 
coast, and therefore gives Canada no 
foothold at tide-water on the banks of 
the great inlet known as Lynn Canal, or 
along the tributaries of that inlet. 

At the head of Lynn Canal, where 
are situated the new towns of Skaguay 
an‘ Dyea, begin the overland routes from 
the sea to the Canadian Klondike. It 
was not until the Klondike’s gold was 
discovered that the location of our bound- 
ary at that point (and southward) was 
attacked. The modus vivendi adopted 
temporarily by the two Governments, and 
now in force, is distinctly more favorable 
to Canada than the terms of this decision, 
which interposes between Canadian terri- 
tory and tide-water at least thirty miles 
of land. The line claimed by Canada 
would have given to her the greater part 
of Lynn Canal and a wide strip of the 
mainland southward to Portland Channel. 
If that line had been confirmed, Skaguay 
and Dyea, about 20 miles east of it, would 
have become Canadian ports, and large 
tracts of gold-bearing land would have 
been transferred to the Dominion. 

In this controversy, Canada never 
“had a case.” There is no proof that 
she ever thought of having one until 
after the discovery of gold along the 
Klondike creeks, when it became known 
that the only feasible or really available 
overland route to Dawson was through 
the passes at the head of Lynn Canal. 
It was in 1898 -hat this boundary claim 
was laid before the Anglo-American 
Joint High Commission, and tk: con- 
troversy Over it prevented that Commis- 
sion from reaching an agreement upon 
any of the other questions which it was 
required to consider. Up to that time, or 
until the riches of the Klondike began to 
draw gold-diggers from all parts of the 
world, the boundary which Lord Alver- 
stone’s decision now confirms had not 
been disputed. For fifty years it had 
been on the world’s maps. Even in 1 
it was on the charts of the British Ad- 
miralty. It can be seen on the official 
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maps of Canada. We held undisputed 
possession, maintaining custom houses, 
post offices and schools in the territory 
which Canada afterward claimed. The 
location of the line rests upon the pro- 
visions of the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1825, which were cited in our treaty of 
purchase in 1867. It was the intention 
of Russia in 1825 to prevent the British 
Hudson Bay Company from gaining a 
foothold on the coast, with easy access to 
tide-water, at Lynn Canal or at any other 
place in the territory which she sold to 
us in 1867. This was for the benefit and 
protection of the Russian-American Fur 
Company. It was to carry out this in- 
tention and accomplish this purpose that 
the treaty of 1825 called for a line paral- 
lel to the sinuosities of the coast and ten 
leagues from it. If it had been intended 
that the line should cross Lynn Canal a 
few miles from its mouth (which has 
been a part of Canada’s contention), the 
Hudson Bay Company would have had 
posts on the shore of the Canal and would 
have controlled the navigation of it. But 
that company and Great Britain did not 
dispute Russia’s possession of the entire 
tract which is inclosed by the boundary 
line insisted upon by our Government 
and now confirmed in its location by the 
judgment of Lord Alverstone and the 
Commission. 

What ought the United States to do 
now? Canada is sorely disappointed. A 
large majority of her people believe, we 
think, that her claim was a just one. It 
has been rejected, and finally, by a de- 
cision that leaves her thirty miles from 
tide-water and from the sea terminus of 
the overland route to the Klondike. 
Great Britain once offered to accept our 
boundary line in consideration of a pro- 
posed gift from us to Canada of Pyramid 
Harbor, on Lynn Canal, with a narrow 
international pathway from it to Cana- 
dian territory. Our rights having 
been established beyond question, why 
should we not grant now to. Canada 
that harbor, with free access to it? What 
have we to gain by withholding from our 
neighbor a free path to and from the 
sea at that point, when the reasonable 
conditions attached to such a grant would 
be wholly under our control? In the last 
few years this controversy has prevented 
the settlement of several questions that 
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have arisen between this country and 
Canada. It has tended to embitter in- 
ternational relations that ought to be 
most friendly. Let us see to it that the 
memory of this decision shall not be a 
cause of further estrangement. Such a 
grant as we have suggested might be 
included in a treaty dealing also with 
other questions. In some way and under 
reasonable conditions we ought to open 
the door for Canada at Lynn Canal. We 
cannot afford now to insist upon all our 
established rights and keep it closed 
et 
What is Dowie ? 

WE confess that we are not of those 
who believe Dr. Dowie to be an absolute 
conscious fraud. We have for years 
studied his Leaves of Healing, which 
contains his sermons, and we have 
watched the growth of his Church and 
institutions. We have recognized the 
canny shrewdness of his financial opera- 
tions, and we do not forget some incidents 
in his career which came before the 
courts and which indicated a failure to 
recognize the full force of the eighth 
commandment. And yet we do not agree 
with those who declare that he is a willfu! 
hypocrite, playing the part of a prophet 
to deceive the people and gobble their 
wealth. 

To us it seems more credible that he 
is honest in making the claim for himself 
which he presents to the people of Chi- 
cago and New York, extravagant and 
fantastic as it is. There has been a 
gradual growth in his preposterous self- 
delusion. When he was simply a believer 
in divine healing, deceived by his literal- 
istic treatment of Scripture, he claimed 
no more than a plenty of people in the 
Christian Church have claimed or be- 
lieved. But Dr. Dowie has a peculiar 
faculty of positiveness, which is the chief 
element in what we call the power of 
personal magnetism or hypnotism. He 
asserts so stoutly that other people think 
he must know. We have seen a multi- 
tude persuaded by Christian Science peo- 
ple, even that they did not ache when 
they did. Dr. Dowie told people that 
they would get well by his prayers, and 
they did get well, and he felt that he had 
a peculiar divine power. That made him 
speak with more and more authority. He 
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confused his own self-assertion with 
the commands of God. His success de- 
veloped his delusion. His conceit de- 
ceived himself while it deceived others. 
Then he grew arrogant, dictatorial, al- 
most blasphemous. His was a “ strong 
delusion,” which led him to “ believe a 
lie,” the supreme lie being that he was 
the promised “Restorer,” the new 
‘ Elijah,” the prophesied one who should 
establish Zion on earth and usher in the 
victorious kingdom of God. Of that 
kingdom he is the present viceroy. By 
an extraordinary combination of worldli- 
ness with piety, not wholly unexampled, 
he has gathered the wealth of his theoc- 
racy into institutions owned by himself, 
because it was necessary that they should 
be controlled by the vicegerent of the 
Most High. The theocracy, the rule of 
God, means to himself and his people 
the rule of Dowie. So he has built up a 
personal government, a religious state, 
which has no parallel except that of the 
Latter Day Saints; only that with a 
superb courage and confidence in him- 
self and his mission, he has not, like 
Joseph Smith, fled to the desert, but has 


laid siege to our biggest cities, to Chi- 
cago and New York, and in them he 
gathers his hosts. 

It is his glory that he preaches the 
strictest morality. There is not a sterner, 
a bolder preacher of morals in the Amer- 


ican pulpit. He minces no words. He 
talks plainly of sins which other preach- 
ers are silent about. And he lengthens 
the catalog, and expands the decalog. 
Alcohol and tobacco and oysters and 
swine’s flesh and physicians’ drugs and 
secret societies are equally forbidden to 
his people; they are all filthy works of 
the Devil, and theologically he inclines 
to the stricter view and would be general- 
ly classed with the most orthodox. In- 
deed, it is his strict construction of Scrip- 
ture out of which his divine healing and 
his theocracy have been born, and, later, 
his prophetic claim. And yet he does 
not hesitate to go sometimes to lengths 
that would ally him to the critical school. 
In his last published sermon he thus 
utters himself as to certain Bible char- 
acters: 


“T believe that Moses was perfectly sincere 
when he said, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.’ Moses, you thought God 
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said that, but he did not. Abraham 
said that God Almighty told him to go up to 
the top of that mountain and murder his son. 
God never told him any such thing as that. 
Abraham went to live among the Philistines, 
and I do not wonder that he had bad dreams. 
The man who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews 
took it all as Abraham said it, but I do not. 
I believe that Moses blundered ter- 
rifically about a great many things. I believe 
that Abraham blundered terrifically. . . . I 
will not follow Moses and Abraham, for that 
would get me into difficulty. I would not tell 
a lie by saying that my wife was my sister, and 
thus hide behind her petticoats to save my own 
skin. I would not do what Moses did in order 
to help my brother. If any one oppressed you, 
I would not kill a man and bury his body in the 
sand, for that would be murder. I will follow 
Christ and then I know that I will be right.” 


Of course such language is quite incon- 
sistent with the literalism on which his 
teaching and claims are based. 

Most noticeable of all is the example 
he gives of forceful preaching. He 
speaks as one having authority; and he 
speaks with a directness and pungency 
and easy familiarity that keep him con- 
stantly en rapport with his audience. He 
asks their approval of what he says, and 
he makes them respond to him. The 
reading of his sermons would be a lesson 
in homiletics to most preachers. And 
yet they are hardly what one would call 
sensational. They do not wander far 
from the appropriate themes of the pul- 
pit. They abound in invective; they ex- 
pose falsehoods about himself invented 
by those who are paid for sensational 
stories. They excoriate tobacco chew- 
ers and Masonic Methodists, and dis- 
pensers of drugs and the works of the 
Devil generally, and whatever he says 
the Saints gape and swallow. 

When the daily papers of the country 
published, as a matter of current news, 
the story of the public chastisement which 
Dowie gave to his son on the ball ground 
for the offense of using a profane word, 
we perhaps hastily accepted it as sub- 
stantially true and printed a humorous 
brief report of it. It is impossible to 
verify everything by correspondence. 
But we did not sufficiently consider the 
vicious pleasure which some Chicago 
journals take in inventing falsehoods 
about the new Elijah. We have re- 
ceived from the younger Dr. Dowie a 
long article on this and other inventions,. 
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from which it is but just that we quote 
these words: 


“ The General Overseer and Dr. A. J. Glad- 
stone Dowie had been at Ben Mac Dhui, near 
Montague, Mich., 240 miles by rail from Zion 
City, for over a week, and hence there was not 
the slightest shadow of foundation for the 
story.” 


We regret that we gave credit to an 
amusing but contemptible invention. 
Thus far Dr. Dowie’s mission in Chi- 
cago has been a great success. It may 
grow to much larger proportions. The 
undiscriminating, who are so constituted 
that they must believe positive assertions, 
are many. If they are healed, if their 
acceptance of the teaching makes them 
consciously purer and truer and more 
religious, they take that effect on them- 
selves as sufficient evidence of the truth 
of the doctrine. Thus earnestness con- 
vinces. Thus Mormons and Babists 
gain and keep converts. But the end 
will come. There are in Dr. Dowie’s 
organization peculiar seeds of weakness. 
He stands in the public gaze. He poses 
in vast dignity of carriage and dress and 
authority. He insists on strict obedience, 
vhich will not always be given. He so 
eagerly grasps financial results, with his 
great schemes, that he is liable to trans- 
gress the claims of justice and the 
statutes of law, and here may be his fall. 
At best he is mortal, and already old, and 
a fourth Elijah can find no biblical coun- 
tenance. There will arise dissensions 
within his phalanstery when its creator 
and master loses his grip. Meanwhile 
it is worth study, and demands some re- 
spect for what is good in it; and it sup- 
plies a striking example of how far 
astray faith and righteousness overmuch 
can lead credulity which craves to be 


led. 
& 


October. 


NaTurRE likes compensations; and it 
has gone into a proverb that a cold sum- 
mer brings a sunny October. It is here. 
May bursting her sides with laughter 
would not have been worth half so much 
just now as this contemplative month of 
soft sunshine and universal peace. The 
mood of nature is just adapted to our 
own mood; for we are preparing to lay 
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away the tools of the year, while we 
count up the profits of the months of 
labor. How curiously all sounds change, 
as well as all sights, and for that matter 
all smells. The rumble of the wagon 
in the valley that carries home Indian 
corn is wholly unlike that of the same 
wagon in summer, carrying corn to the 
cannery. The steam whistle comes up 
out of the village, and through the or- 
chard, playing on the apples that hang 
thick all over the trees, as on a keyboard ; 
while the birds sing only in monotones. 
Dogs bark to each other from farm home 
to farm home, and the cocks crow 
through the morning fog, a social, rather 
than defiant challenge. There is a ripe 
smell everywhere—a blending of quinces 
and Spitzenbergs and beech leaves—not 
a stimulant, like the fragrance of lilacs or 
of roses, but a sedative. We do not care 


to hurry. We lie in hammocks, and the 
huge leaves come down and cover us. 
The most wonderful thing about Octo- 
ber is that the most modest and over- 
looked things of summer now are most 
gifted. The poke weed becomes a mira- 
cle of color, and the chick weed creeps 


over the ground, like a kindergarten let 
loose to play in the garden. There real- 
ly is nothing left insignificant in the 
world. The highest achievement of 
human intellect is to find out the utilities 
and the adjustabilities of things. Per- 
haps with some of them the only object 
of existence is to be beautiful. The poke 
weed, however, wrote one of Thoreau’s 
finest pages. There are things about this 
October that must wait for a poet—per- 
haps they will wait till next October; 
but by and by every weed shall not only 
have its purple robe, its sumblimed mis- 
sion, its duty to perform, but also its 
poet to see that mission, and its scien- 
tist to record it. So far we have hardly 
touched the frontier of the wilderness of 
God. There are centuries enough ahead 
to produce a thousand Shakespeares and 
ten thousand Emersons. 

During the summer can anything be 
more tame and uninteresting than an 
old-fashioned zig-zag fence; where 
bushes compete with weeds, in the cor- 
ners, and wild vines straggle about— 
sometimes climbing trees, and again 
dropping to the ground to crawl over 
piles of stones. Everything is elbowing 
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its way with its neighbor, and all together 
constitute a picture of neglect, sugges- 
tive of shiftlessness over in that farm 
house half hid behind the orchard. But 
in October the wild grape suddenly be- 
comes long lines of gold; the clematis 
hangs in brilliant festoons of flossy fruit ; 
the Virginia creeper flashes in touches 
of scarlet and crimson in the tops of 
trees and in the fence corners; while 
the wild blackberry, as if envious of its 
neighbors, gives us not only scarlet but 
royal purple. All up and down this line 
of neglected vegetation there is a con- 
tinuous succession of glorious beauty 
that will waken all the artistic concep- 
tions that nature has planted in our 
souls. But an orchard! Ah, an orchard 
of Spitzenbergs, Spies, Baldwins! who can 
ever see one without becoming a poet? 
One may wander up and down these 
orchard avenues, as if in an enchanted 
land. The red cheeked fruit is the sub- 
limation of art, the ideal of beauty, as 
well as the essential of utility. These 
greenings have hung this way for two 
hundred years—generation after genera- 
tion. These pippins were danced about 
in Yorkshire, by our sires as long ago as 
1600. Who knows how much the apple 
has contributed to Saxon brain, blood 
and character? 

It is hard to say which is most beauti- 
ful, a water maple or a Norway maple. 
The latter in October is a glowing sunset, 
all yellow ; the other is a blaze of scarlet, 
forty feet high. The sugar maple and 
the soft maple are close competitors, and 
yet, for sweetness and modest beauty 
combined, there is nothing in America 
quite equal to a beech grove. [f all this 
glory of color came about at once nature 
would be less interesting. You must 
note the delicate work that goes on day 
by day; the growth of color. It comes 
line after line, and precept after precept. 
It is the inspired Bible of the soil. May 
spends all her forces on shrubbery. 
Everything is in blossom; ozone fills the 
valley ; lilacs and syringas blossom them- 
selves into our characters. Who can be 
mean in May? June is a sort of half- 
way house. It is then that we see that 
the corn is swinging out its tassels, and 
the grass is ready for the reaper. July 
and August are the yellow months; yel- 
low is the color of growth. Indian corn 
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grows all night, and in the morning chal- 
lenges you to stand up and measure hight 
with it. September and October are 
the crimson months. Red is the color 
of ripeness; the year’s work is done. So 
it is that the year has been an art gal- 
lery, for the poor as well as the rich. 
The little cottages that are hidden down 
the lane among the orchards are more 
glorified with purpled woodbines than 
costliest palaces. By the brook that runs 
tumbling over the cobbles, near the 
sumach grove, the cider press is at work 
—a New England institution, where the 
juices of the orchard are pressed into 
a drink that Puritans honored. 

Nature has a tidy way of strewing 
beautiful leaves all over the earth—her 
most delicately woven summer fabrics. 
Folk—some folk— know no better than 
to scratch all day to get these leaves off 
the grass. Nature laughs at the fools, 
and shakes down more, or she catches up 
handfuls, with a chuckling gust of wind 
and tosses them all about the slickened 
lawn. Other idiots burn piles of leaves 
and so send back into the air the gift of 
the skies. There is not one other pro- 
vision of nature more beautiful and 
beneficent than this gift of leaves, to lawn 
and field. They cover the sod from win- 
ter’s freezing; and by and by they be- 
come humus, and then soil. Without 
them it would be impossible to keep up 
earth fertility. Leaves are not litter, un- 
less trodden under foot and ground into 
mud; then they are soil. So goes the 
year. October is the golden gateway 
that will soon be swung open for winter. 
The wise man keeps even pace with the 
months, and is prepared to change with 
its changes. He also has his moods and 


his seasons. 
4 


Criticism and Traduction 


“So assured is the South’s place in 
literature,” says The Southern Woman, 
“that an attack on it passes criticism 
and becomes traduction.” 

The Southern Woman is the organ 
of the Georgia Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. This federation is composed 
of the clubs of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and some school 
and alumnz associations; but the 
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women’s clubs are for the most part 
Daughters of the Confederacy. It is 
very largely through these clubs of 
women that the sectional feeling is cul- 
tivated and maintained where the men 
might be ready to forget the aliena- 
tions of a previous generation. It is 
unfortunate that the women’s clubs 
have been so directed. They are do- 
ing a good work in opposing child 
labor in factories, but it is spiced with 
the effort to build monuments to men 
or women whose claim to honor rests 
on their Confederate record. Let the 
old soldiers of the Confederacy cele- 
brate all they will, but let the young 
women cease to glorify the lost cause. 

It is from the organ of such a Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs that we 
might expect so extravagant a state- 
ment as that above quoted. Its occa- 
sion was two articles, one in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and one in The Critic, by Mrs. 
L. H. Harris, in which she indulged in 
some characterizations not so compli- 
mentary as the local taste seems to re- 
quire in Southern fiction. She had 
said in THE INDEPENDENT, speaking of 
the output of novels for the year past: 

“The ambition of most Southern writers is 
to maintain a defunct ideal of aristocracy, and 
to preserve in the hero the mind, manners and 
spirit of an ante-bellum past.” 


She mentioned three Southern nov- 
els of this sort, and contrasted with 
them a fourth, whose bucolic hero she 
considered far more interesting than 
“many of the strutting dandies who 
figure in Southern novels.” 

The above is the worst of her offend- 
ing in THE INDEPENDENT. In The Critic 
Mrs. Harris said very much the same, 
but more at length about “the never- 
ending variation of ante-bellum ladies 
and gentlemen mincing and ‘strutting 
through novels,” and noted that the 
“sentimentality which harks back to 
some fair illusion of the past has taken 
the place of spiritual power in Southern 
fiction.” What she seemed to wish 
was that Southern writers of fiction 
would wake up and join the procession 
of current life. 

Ah! but this has greatly provoked, 
not the men, but the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Two of the Atlanta 
club women have written most severe 
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letters to The Atlanta Journal, and now 
The Southern Woman indorses their at- 
tacks and adds its own, a word of 
which is quoted at the head of this ar- 
ticle. We do not mind it that THE 
INDEPENDENT is characterized by its 
“acrid antagonism toward all things 
Southern,” but what we do not under- 
stand is why Mrs. Harris should be 
blamed for telling, in Northern jour- 
nals, what she thought the truth. They 
accuse her of “slaps at her own sec- 
tion,” of “ carping criticism,” “ unjust 
articles ” “ worth their weight in gall.” 

A correspondent of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has declared that freedom of 
speech on certain subjects is resented 
in the South, and others have denied 
the assertion. It would seem, from 
Mrs. Harris’s experience, that it con- 
tains some truth. When she thought 
she discovered too many strutting fig- 
ures in Southern novels, it would have 
been fair to argue the question, or 
prove her wrong, but nothing more; 
for it is a very innocent and harmless 
expression of opinion. There was no 
occasion for adding personal abuse and 
insinuating bad motives. Has not a 
body a right to see more geese than 
swans? Here we find the whole fem- 
inine battery, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the Winnie Davis monument, 
directed to crush with shotted col- 
umns of rebuke a sister woman who has 
ventured to say something other than 
the customary words that flatter sec- 
tional pride. It is a literary bigotry 
which breeds persecution and would 
enforce the suppression of free 
thought. 

But neither the South nor the West 
nor the East has arrived at any such 
state of literary perfection that “ criti- 
cism ” has become “ traduction.” Mrs. 
Harris distributed her criticism very 
impartially. We will not balance sec- 
tion against section, but grant that 
within the last twenty years the South 
has produced some fiction writers of 
recognized worth, such as_ Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, Miss Murfree and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Yet the num- 
ber is not so overwhelmingly great 
nor the average quality so transcend- 
ent that “criticism ” becomes “ tra- 
duction,” unless one traduces who 
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criticises his own people away from 
home. We suspect that was the color 
of Mrs. Harris’s offending. 


s 


The National Civic Federation 


Tue fourth convention of the National 
Civic Federation was held last week in 
Chicago. In point of numbers, in dis- 
tinguished delegates present, in mani- 
festations of good will evident and ex- 
pressed between the representatives of 
capital and labor, and in the maintenance 
of the discussion on'a high plane, the 
conference was the most successful yet 
held. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that it was the most significant earnest 
of the future relations of capital and 
labor that has been shown the country. 

It is not our purpose to laud the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, which has be- 
yond doubt already more than justified 
its existence, or to review the individual 
papers read during the three days’ ses- 
sion. We wish, however, to point out 
a few general conclusions that would 
have been forced upon any unprejudiced 
observer listening to the discussions. 


Perhaps the most significant fact of 
all is that the labor leaders to a man are 
committed to the union shop. The union 
shop is the keystone of trade unionism 
and the leaders declare it will never be 
abandoned short of the union’s utter an- 


nihiliation. As the unions, however, 
have done much more during their ex- 
istence than all other agencies combined 
to improve the material welfare of the 
workingman, it is inconceivable to think 
that society will ever permit their extinc- 
tion. Indeed, the whole trend is just the 
other way, and without prophesying that 
all the principal industries will eventually 
be unionized, it is certain that the unions 
will yet develop enormously in strength 
and in numbers. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, should not the employers 
acknowledge the fact and accordingly 
change their policy of aloofness toward 
the labor movement? Let them recog- 
nize the unions and deal with the union’s 
accredited leaders. These leaders are, on 
the whole, earnest, honest men, amen- 
able to reason, grateful for consideration 
and generally willing to turn half way 
out of the road to avoid collision. Up 


to the present time they have been forced 
to lead the labor movement as a militant 
organization ; but recognize them as busi- 
ness associates and the pugnacious and 
suspicious labor general will disappear 
and the more conservative men in the 
ranks will assume the leadership. 

If, then, the unions have come to stay, 
the corollary follows that “trade agree- 
ments ” will naturally supersede individ- 
ual bargaining. Trade agreements can, of 
course, only be effective where the shop 
is unionized. And altho the employer 
under such circumstances will probably 
have to pay higher wages than he would 
in a non-union shop, he will doubtless be 
compensated by a supply of more com- 
petent labor, peace will be maintained in 
his factory, and he will be assured that 
his men will not take advantage of any 
scarcity in the labor market to raise 
wages beyond the standard rate. More- 
over, if the union shop prevails in the 
entire industry he cannot be underbid in 
the matter of labor hire by any of his 
competitors. 

On the other hand, there was no doubt 
at the conference, both from the charges 
of the employers and the admissions of 
the labor leaders, that the limitation of 
individual output is quite generally prac- 
ticed throughout the country. This is a 
new evil and there can be no excuse for 
it unless on the ground of health. The 
unions, however, will probably drop this 
practice just as soon as they can obtain 
from employers by trade agreements 
guaranties that wages will not be low- 
ered when the employers find that all the 
men are increasing their output. At 
any rate limitation of output means im- 
pairment of efficiency, dishonesty to the 
employer and eventual loss of industrial - 
supremacy, and the employers are justi- 
fied in opposing it in all legitimate ways. 

The discussions of the conference were 
in no sense academic. Indeed, from the 
academic standpoint they contributed lit- 
tle to the “ dismal science.” They were, 
however, invaluable to the economist 
and sociologist as showing what the men 
who are creating the wealth of the na- 
tion think about themselves, their work 
and their rights. The paramount value 
of the conference, was, beyond question, 
in bringing the leaders of capital and the 
leaders of labor into friendly personal 
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relations. Each side learned that there 
was another way of looking at the same 
problem quite as sincere as its own, and 
as John Mitchell in substance said: If a 
number of men can only get together 
around a table with their feet under it 
they can settle anything amicably and 
satisfactorily. 

a 

Another victory has 
been secured for The 
Hague Tribunal. 
France and Great Britain have engaged 
that they will refer to The Hague for 
settlement any differences that may arise 
between the two nations relating to the 
interpretation of treaties, provided they 
do not affect territorial rights or national 
honor. Of course, these are very elastic 
exceptions and can be interpreted as 
either party pleases. Yet it means some- 
thing, and a good deal. It is the first 
case in which two European Powers have 
agreed to refer their differences to this 
new court, and it sets a precedent which 
is a matter of great importance. We 
may call this new treaty the fruit of the 
compaign for arbitration carried on es- 
pecially by French statesmen, and sup- 


A New, Treaty of 
Arbitration 


ported by a large number of legislators 


of both countries. The Hague Tribunal 
looms larger and larger. The United 
States, to whose insistence its establish- 
ment was due, was the first to give it 
work, and it should be our duty to keep 
it busy. It is not at all pleasant to be 
compelled to see Great Britain turning 
to France for the first arbitration treaty 
of the kind, after our own Senate had re- 
jected a general arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. Encouraged by what France 
has done, we hope to see our Department 
of State once more present a similar 
treaty, which no one-third of our Senate 
will dare to reject. 


Here is a concrete 
case that deserves 
attention. Bishop 
Paret, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Maryland, gave letters 
to the Rev. George F. Kettell, trans- 
ferring him to the Diocese of New 
Jersey, that he might become rector of 
a church in Palmyra, N. J.; but Bishop 
Scarborough refuses to accept his 
brother bishop’s letter of transfer, or to 


Divorce in the 
Episcopal Church 
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admit Mr. Kettell to his diocese, on 
the ground that Mr. Kettell is married 
to a woman who secured a divorce 
from her first husband on the ground 
of his unfaithfulness to marriage vows. 
Bishop Scarborough has no right, 
canonical, moral, or religious, to re- 
ject a man for that cause. Divorce for 
infidelity is a chief protection of the 
family and of the chastity of married 
life. The only State in the Union that 
refuses divorce on this ground, South 
Carolina, provides by its statutes how 
large a portion of his estate a man may 
leave to his mistress. The Episcopal 
Church has no canon against such di- 
vorce. The attempt to enact one has 
thus far failed, and ought to fail. In 
his Sermon on the Mount our Lord 
distinctly permits divorce in case of 
unfaithfulness, and remarriage to the 
innocent party; while St. Paul goes 
further, and says that when deserted 
“a brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases.” What St. 
Paul and our Lord permit, Bishop 
Scarborough forbids. It is a case of 
“fencing ” the Law, after the manner 
of the old Pharisees, who, when the 
Law allowed but forty strokes, re- 
duced it to thirty-nine. It is what we 
call being more papal than the Pope. 
Where the Bible allows only one or 
two exceptions they will not allow any, 
determined to be more righteous than 
Jesus Christ. And to do it they forbid 
to marry, which is tantamount to en- 
couraging looseness of life. That 
woman had the right to protect her 
good name by marriage, and that Epis- 
copal minister had the right to marry 
her, and the bishop who forbids it is a 
Pharisee, by which we do not mean a 
hypocrite, for he is honest enough. We 
trust that the congregation at Palmyra 
will not submit, but will insist on their 
rights. The State courts may have 
something to say. 
& 

An article by Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, 
of Berlin, in the 
first number of a new English magazine, 
The Independent Review, has attracted 
no little attention in the press of Eng- 
land, Germany and France. Those who 
recollect the bitter girding of the eminent 


Professcr Mommsen on 
Germany and England 
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historian against all things British, and 
more particularly against the British 
army during the South African War, will 
be astonished to hear him now speaking 
so softly as a reconciler of the two great 
Teutonic nations. He who believed that 
British soldiers protected themselves by 
fighting behind the cover of Boer women 
now declares that Germans feel them- 
selves “ more nearly akin, and in every 
respect more intimately allied,” to the 
people of these same brutal soldiers 
“than to any other nation.” And the 
article concludes with these emphatic 
words : 


“T look back over a long life; of what I 
hoped for my own nation and for the world at 
large, only a small part has been fulfilled. But 
the holy alliance of the nations has been the 
aim of my young days, and is still the leading 
star of my old age. And still I hold the creed 
that Germans and Englishmen are destined to 
go forward hand-in-hand.” 


It is not to be wondered that the press of 
Europe exclaims over the belated good- 
will of the old scholar. The French, more 
especially, have found a covert attack on 
their country in his professions of peace. 
“ After annexing the English language 


and William Shakespeare,” says the 
Paris Temps, “ Professor Mommsen con- 
cludes by offering with one hand an olive 
branch to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
by pointing with the other toward Water- 


loo and the French frontier.” And the 
Débats, after maintaining that France 
deserves more credit than Germany for 
appreciating Shakespeare (this from the 
land of Voltaire!) because the French 
and English languages are not akin, 
phophesies that when the terrible strug- 
gle of the future comes England and 
France will not find themselves in con- 
flict. And “ it is not the same with Eng- 
land and Germany. Waterloo is a long 
way behind, Napoleon is dead, and the 
world has changed.”—It is all a curious 
illustration of the way national hatreds 
are concealed in the anxious foreboding 
of the hour. To an American, who looks 
at these things a little apart, there is 
something almost ludicrous in this wild 
flattery that passes from country to coun- 
try. Shall we take up our Shakespeare 
again (for we, too, claim the man. Did 
he not write in our mother tongue? And 
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does not Justice Shallow live in New 
York?) and read him not as a great 
dramatist, but as an eminent statesman, 
an upholder of the trembling concert of 


the Powers? 
Ss 


What was expected has happened, the 
acquittal of ex-Lieutenant-Governor Till- 
man, of South Carolina, who murdered 
Editor Gonzales on sight in the streets 
of Columbia, S.C. Mr. Gonzales was not 
armed, but Mr. Tillman said he thought 
he was, because he had his hand in his 
pocket, evidence which convinced the 
jury that Tillman supposed he was de- 
fending his life. Killing and acquittal 
are the rule thereabouts. Tillman’s father 
killed his man in a gambling room be- 
fore the war. Johnstone, one of Till- 
man’s attorneys, killed a fellow lawyer 
in a courtroom in Newberry a few years 
ago. He was acquitted, as usual. The 
prosecuting attorney killed a young mer- 
chant in Saluda a few years ago, and 
Tillman was his lawyer and helped get 
the man acquitted who was now com- 
pelled to prosecute him. His own ac- 
quittal was what every one expected, but 
it will make the life of editors ever more 
interesting and exciting than ever. 


ad 


The American Board, the oldest of our 
foreign missionary societies, did an un- 
usual thing at its meeting in Manchester, 
N. H., last week. It passed a resolution 
asking the United States Government to 
insist that Turkey should grant the same 
rights to American citizens and Ameri- 
can institutions that it grants to the 
French, Russians, Germans, Italians and 
English, and that all legitimate means be 
used to secure these rights, even to re- 
taining our fleet in Turkish waters. It 
is a self-respecting position that was 
taken and proper even for a missionary 
body. Another pleasant act, which meant 
more than appears on the surface, was 
the election of Mr. H. J. Heinz, a well- 
known business man of Pittsburgh, as a 
corporate member. The point of it is that 
he is a Methodist Protestant, and has 
lately returned from a trip. abroad, in 
which he visited many of the missions of 
the Board, 
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With the appointment of a new Secre- 
tary of the Peabody Fund, to succeed 
Dr. Curry, there ought to be a reconsid- 
eration of the plan to devote a large part 
of the Fund to the endowment of a col- 
lege for teachers in Nachville. It is to be 
a regular college, with full classical and 
scientific departments, but with special 
provision for teaching pedagogy in all its 
higher branches to those who have re- 
ceived special preparation. It is designed 
for teachers of a superior grade, such as 
principals of white high schools and col- 
lege professors. We doubt if that is 
what the Peabody Fund was given for. 
It was rather intended, in the blackness 
of want and ignorance after the War, to 
help the common education of all, and to 
put it in the reach of all the people of all 
the Southern States. This has been, in 
good part, the aim of the benefactions of 
the Fund as hitherto administered. 


& 


There is a man named George B. 
King, who has no more honorable 
means of livelihood than the position 
of janitor of the court house in Law- 
rence, Mass., which he has held for 
seventeen years, but who is the chief 
authority in this country on scale in- 
sects. And his writings on the subject 
are known to entomologists all over 
the world, he having discovered new 
species. Conditions could hardly be 
more discouraging, for who wants or 
cares for a scientific janitor? Cer- 
tainly they do not in Massachusetts, 
for his position has lately been given 
to a political favorite, and he reduced 
to the position and salary of assistant 
janitor, which is likely to make it im- 
possible for him to continue his work 


in science. 
& 


We are glad to hear straight common 
sense from a white officeholder, Mr. J. 
J. Jefferys, in Memphis, Tenn. He de- 
clares that the Republican Party in Ten- 
nessee wants the negro vote; it does not 
consent to its suppression—no Lily 
Whites for him. He says: 

“When a man is in business he wants dol- 
lars. When he is in politics he wants votes. 
There is nothing else to it.” 

If the object of some people is to sup- 
press the negro vote, the determination 
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of others should be that it shall not be 
suppressed. And all who have the legal 
right to vote ought to insist on their 
right. To tell white people or black any- 
thing else is bad political morals. 


a 


We have the testimony of B. B. Tyler, 
D. D., a prominent pastor of the Disciple 
Church, that in Denver the Mormon mis- 
sionaries openly and constantly defend 
polygamy. They declare that plural mar- 
riage is no longer practiced because for- 
bidden by the United States Government, 
but that polygamy is taught in the Bible 
andis right. Some of them declare, hetells 
us, that the time is coming when it will 
be practiced in this country. It is to be 
expected that they will defend polygamy 
in theory; if they give it up in practice 
we can wait for the rest. It takes some 
time for old men and old errors to die off. 


& 


Archbishop Ireland says that in the 
last five years there has been a wonderful 
improvement in the Catholic theological 
seminaries of the United States. It was 
needed badly enough, and the improve- 
ment was bound to come after the low 
quality of the work done in them had 
been so exposed seven years ago by Dr. 
John Talbot Smith. But what could be 
expected where every diocese was re- 
quired to support a seminary ? 


as 


The policy of the Methodist General 
Conference, which twenty-five years ago, 
against the protest of Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, permitted the Southern Metho- 
dist conferences to divide on the color 
line, does not seem to be very profitable. 
There are twelve such white conferences, 
and their membership has fallen in five 
years from 91,360 to 89,887, a loss of 
1,473- 

& 

Now that the Irish novelist, George 
Moore, has seceded from the Catholic 
Church because Archbishop Walsh and 
the authorities of Maynooth were cour- 
teous to King Edward when he visited 
Ireland, it is suggested that things 
might be balanced by the Irish poet 
Yeats becoming a Catholic, because the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin does 
not believe in fairies. 





Insurance 


Identification of Deceased 
Royal Arcanumites 


AN important communication upon the 
above subject from the Hon. John Has- 
kell Butler, examiner of claims for the 
Royal Arcanum, has lately been made 
public. The identification of deceased 
members of Royal Arcanum lodges is be- 
coming more and more of a perplexing 
question with the officers of the Supreme 
and Subordinaté councils of the order. 
Many members attend meetings so infre- 
quently that the active officers of the 
various councils do not become ac- 
quainted with them. When such mem- 
bers die it is often very difficult, espe- 
cially in the large cities, to find members 
or officers of the council who knew the 
deceased personally, so as to be able to 
make the needful affidavits as to the 
identification of the remains. In this 
connection the subjoined letter from Mr. 
Butler, examiner of claims, to the Su- 
preme Secretary is most important, and 
members of the order may well take to 
heart what he says, and see to it that an 
acquaintance is maintained sufficient to 
cover the necessary identification in case 
of death. Mr. Butler’s letter is in part as 
follows: 

“Boston, Mass., August 5th, 1903. 
“'W. O. Rosson, Eso., 
“Supreme Secretary, Royal Arcanum, 
“ DEAR SIR AND Bro.: 

“The change in the affidavit of the Identify- 
ing Committee in the proofs of death, wherein 
the basis of identification, ‘vouched for by offi- 
cers of the Council’ is eliminated and not here- 
after to be regarded, seems to be required in 
the interests of prudence and certainty of iden- 
tification. It is true that for a considerable 
period we have given that latitude. Experi- 
ence, however, has demonstrated the necessity 
of being more particular. Reflection will make 
it clear that this basis of connection between a 
person deceased and a member of a Council is 
insufficient. We must have positive evidence of 
the fact that the remains viewed were actually 
those of a member of the Council. If the 
knowledge of the two members who identify 
the remains and make the affidavit is derived 
from officers of the Council who did not see the 
remains, then there is no connection established 
whatsoever upon affirmative evidence. Those 
who declare that the deceased was a member 
of the Council should have positive and per- 
sonal knowledge of the fact, by seeing him in 
the Council or in some other way that would 


be equally adequate. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance, in the interest of prompt 
payment of our claims, that members should 
take especial pains once in a while to show 
themselves in the Council in order that some 
members of the Council who attend its meet- 
ings may see them there, and thus be able to 
serve as members of the Identifying Commit- 
tee. The cases are becoming too frequent 
where no member of the Council has knowl- 
edge that the deceased person was a member— 
never having seen him in the Council or had 
any such association with him outside of it as 
to give them warrant for taking their solemn 
oaths as to such membership. . . . 
“Very fraternally in V. M. C., 
“JoHN HASKELL But Ler, 
“Examiner of Claims.” 
ws 


Sprinklers in Westminster 
Abbey 


Automatic sprinklers have been in- 
troduced into Westminster Abbey. 
This will appear surprising to many, 
since the outer walls-of the famous ab- 
bey are built of solid masonry. Some 
of the rooms are divided, however, by 
wooden partitions, and timber enters 
otherwise very extensively into the 
construction of the building. Wood 
panels also enter into many of the ceil- 
ings, and there are many passages and 
corners by no means fire proof. The 
fire hazard is especially pronounced in 
the deanery attached to the abbey, espe- 
cially in the rooms known as the Jeru- 
salem and Jericho chambers. It was 
because of this that it was decided to 
protect the deanery and the above men- 
tioned rooms by installing automatic 
sprinklers. The sprinklers have also 
been put in the approaches from these 
buildings to the main abbey. The 
water supply is obtained from fire 
mains, and the sprinkler pipe is cov- 
ered in part with a neat wooden mold- 
ing, in order to relieve its unsightly 
character. s 

THE accident hazard from automo- 
biles is becoming very great. Trade 
journals published in Europe are re- 
sponsible for the statement that there 
were 8 persons killed and 224 injured 
on railroad passenger trains in Eng- 
land during the year, while during the 
same period 411 were killed and 2,991 
persons were injured by automobiles. 
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Financial 


Railroad Retrenchment 


WBILE the approaching discharge of 
shop employees and track laborers by 
several great railroad companies must 
not be overlooked by those who desire to 
know the condition and prospects of busi- 
ness, the causes of such reductions of 
force should be carefully noted. These 
men are not to be laid off because of a 
present depression, nor wholly on account 
of a depression that is expected. It is 
predicted that from 15,000 to 20,000 men 
employed in the shops or on the tracks 
will be dismissed before January Ist. 
Traffic continues to be heavy, and the 
forces engaged in actual transportation 
are not to be disturbed. But it is ex- 
pected that within a short time the Van- 
derbilt companies will discharge 2,500 
men, the Harriman roads as many, and 
that the movement will affect possibly 
20,000 employees. In the Lake Shore 
shops the change has taken the form of 
a reduction of hours. 

These dismissals will be due in some 
measure to the approach of the cold sea- 
son. This cause accounts in part for 
the discharge of 3,500 men employed in 
the Lake iron ore mines. On the rail- 
roads many costly improvements have 
recently been made, and in some instances 
these permit, and were designed to cause, 
a reduction of the number of employees. 
Expenditures on the Harriman roads for 
equipment and various betterments dur- 
ing the last three years were $104,000,- 
000. The Pennsylvania Company, how- 
ever, has recently called a halt on im- 
provement contracts involving $10,000,- 
ooo. It may be that similar action by a 
considerable number of roads will make 
thousands of men idle, in addition to 
those to be dismissed from the shops. 

Such action, together with the reported 
eanceling of orders for rails, which is 
said to have caused a suspension of 
work last week in the Youngstown mills, 
does indicate retrenchment. And un- 
doubtedly the reduction of shop forces 
is due in part to a desire to reduce ex- 
penses in view of expected dullness. 
Railroad traffic is large now, as we have 
said, but some railroad officers are look- 
ing forward to a decline and are getting 
ready for it. Demand has already fallen 
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off in the iron trade, owing partly to the 
folly of some labor unions and partly to 
the embarrassment of investors. The ef- 
fect is seen at the ore mines and the fur- 
naces, and in the prediction that wages 
at the Homestead Works will be reduced. 
Continued decline in the iron trade must 
affect railroad traffic. 

It is true that one cause, and probably 
the most influential of all causes, of the 
reduction of the railroad companies’ 
forces and of the suspension of improve- 
ment work, is not only an expectation of 
some general depression, but also a few 
signs of the beginning of it. If such de- 
pression shall come, it will be due chiefly 
to the quarrels of powerful capitalists, 
the wild financiering of the organizers 
of capital, and the folly of some labor 
organizations. 


AccorpING to the Government’s 
latest estimate, the corn crop is 2,307,- 
860,000 bushels, a quantity exceeded only 
once, in 1902. 


....Seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange have recently been sold at 
$51,000. Last year’s high record was 
$82,000. 


....A sale of United States Steel Cor- 
poration first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
was made last week at 100. They were 
quoted at 114% soon after the Corpora- 
tion was formed. The entire issue 
amounts to $304,000,000, and Mr. Car- 
negie received the greater part of it, or 
about $200,000,000. 


....James S. Fearon, who has been 
agent of the International Banking Cor- 
poration at Shanghai, China, has been 
elected director and vice-president. Mr. 
Fearon has lived in China for nearly 34 
years as partner of the house of Fearon, 
Daniel & Co. As the delegate of 
the United States on the Commission 
of Bankers, appointed under the Peking 
Protocol, he took an active part in the 
discussion and settlement of the payment 
of installments of the Chinese indemnity. 
The capital of the International Banking 
Corporation is $3,947,200; the surplus 
and undivided profits are $4,044.973, 
Wm. L. Moyer continues as president, 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


is simply a matter of dropping a letter in the post office. It is 
as convenient and satisfactory as banking in any other way, and it 
enables you to take advantage of the security and the hig 
interest offered by this institution. 


Deposits are Accepted in any Amount from $1.00 up, and Interest Allowed 
at the rate of 4 per cent. compounded twice a year. 
THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE RAPID GROWTH OF,SMALL{WEEKLY SAVINGS: 
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Founded 1866. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 


Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gen- 
uine without my signature on label. 


Chet, Chestemztat 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York. 


Weekly For For For For 
Savinus RATE OF INTEREST. 5 Years |10 Vcare|20 Years 40 Years 
"an ae FOUR per cent. per ° 
$0.25 ‘ : y 
50 anuum, compounding 148 ° aad . 4g3 s 4 4 
4-08 twice a year, ist May 453 1.3 1, i of 
5.00 and 1st November. 1.462 238 2: 0 $8-33 
This bank originated the banking by mailsystem. _It has depositors in all parts of the civilized world. 


Booklet and full information sent free if you mention Tug INDEPENDENT. ; 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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READING NOTICES 


MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN. 
Reports Promising for Big Game Seekers. 


Welcome again, October days! How eagerly your 
approach hag been awaited! The atmosphere seems 
to work hypnotic charms. Already the thoughts and 
cares of business have been banished, and there ig but 
one spot on this earth for the eager Nimrod. Hun- 
dreds are already journeying to the woods of Maine; 
hundreds more are sitting around the smoking camp- 
fires, telling tales of woodjJand encounters, or in some 
cases weaving stories prompted by the sight of their 


hangng quarries; but the vast army of invading 
sportsmen are just anticipating—and what anticipa- 
tions! They are all impatient for their 1903 crack 
at the deer and moose. 

Just look over this vast wilderness and picture, or 
try to picture, the hundreds of haunts where the deer 
and moose are herding, thoughtless of the impending 
fatality which is marked for them. 

The first place ig the Rangeley region, named from 
the chain of lakes which are located here, and this 
is one of the most prolific hunting sections in all 
Maine. The altitude of this region makes it an espe- 
clally desirable haunt for the person seeking rest ; and 
the plenitude of deer assures success, if the hunter 
has any degree of skill. You will surely sight them. 
and then it’s up to you. If you are an experien 
hunter you know how to go about it; if not, your 

de will direct you, and you will learn your first 
esson in the sport in which man, and also woman, 
finds health and recreation. 

Northeast of the Rangeleys is the Moosehead terri- 
tory, around the-silvery lakes where the campers and 
fishermen have been dallying all summer and watch- 
ing the four-footed scampers, who through familiarity 
have bred what now proves a fatal contempt. 
as you like here; build your camp, go to the hotel, or 
seek out your last year’s resort. h, yes, there are 
some hotels in this regen, and you are thus saved the 
trouble of roughing it. 

To the east of Greenville, which is the apaint of 
entry to the Moosehead territory, is Mt. Katahdin, 
and around these pine and spruce lands the big fel- 
lows roam. This is a choice moose section, and every 
year hunters from as far west as California journey 
to this famous rendezvous. 

South of Moosehead going to the west, toward the 
Rangeleys, is Bingham, the central point for depar- 
ture into the Dead River region, where the deer and 
moose find excellent feeding grounds. This countr 
is always the meeting song or hunter and hunted. 
Caribou have been seen here, or at least in the Upper 
Kennebec region, which is ee but, unlike their 
brother moose, they are pr vileged to roam unmo- 
lested, as the protecting arm of the State of Maine 
guards them for a number of years to come. 

Farther north is that famed section which holds 
the record for moose and deer shipment—the Bangor 
and Aroostook region. One needs only to look at last 
year’s shipment from this region, and the sportsman 
who yearns for a moose will go thither. 

Another region which ts still unknown, even to the 
lumberman who has penetrated into the thickest of 
the thickets in the pine wilderness, is the Washington 
County region. This territory is infested with deer 
and moose, and — more trying, for if the 
sportsman has the nerve to tackle Bruin and beard 
him in his own domains, then seek the berry patches 
of Washington County. 

The law this year provides that all non-resident 
hunters shall, upon entering Maine, take out a license, 
if their quest is deer or moose. This is done for the 
protection of the game, and these licenses can be pro- 
cured from the Fish and Game Commissioners at Au- 
gusta, Me., and at various other points. 

Should time allow, the forests of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, where hundreds every year journey, 
will prove an alluring ground. r and moose are 
7, numerous there, and good sport Is positively as- 
sured. 

However, deer and moose are not the omy quarry 
to be found in Maine—such delicacies as wild duck, 
ruffed oe woocock, sandpipes, teal, gray duck, 
etc., an small ame in any quantity. 

The Boston Maine Railroad, which connects for 
all points In Maine and New Brunswick, will send, 
upon receipt of two cents by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston. a Coates illustrated booklet 
containing a map and a full description of the game 

on of Maine and how to reach it. The title of 
this booklet is “ Fishing and Munting.”—Adv. 








A MARVELLOUS GHARM. 


From the moment one steps from the train at 
Lakewood he is conscious of entering a different 
atmosphere. The scent of the pines prevails and the 
quiet, aristocratic surroundings are impressive. The 
broad roadway in front of the station is thronged 
with fashionable turnouts, and without noise or con- 
fusion the visitor is whisked away to his hotel, than 
which there is none finer in the land. At these vast 
abodes there is none of the cold, chilly atmosphere 
so often found at resort hostelries; instead the 
spacious reception rooms are cheery with 
fires; tone is added by the charming decorations, an 
the courtliness with which the guest is met places 
an assurance on the whole, while the service in every 
respect is such that the guest remarks it. Lakewood’s 
cottage settlement is now of considerable proportions, 
and Tir, George J. Gould has built a magnificent 
estate at Lakewood, which he makes his home for 
a greater part of the year. 

Where is nothing undignified or trashy regarding 
Lakewood; its streets are of macadam, broad, wel 
kept, and shaded by towering trees, and the prevail- 
ing sport is driving, for the roads in every direction 
are excellent. Golf and Polo are likewise popular and 
the facilities for each are exceptional. 

The New Jersey Central is the only road reaching 
Lakewood, and its train service from New York or 
Philadelphia is fast and frequent. If you are inter- 
ested in Lakewood send for Lakewood Brochure to 
Cc. G. P. New Jersey Central, (143), 


q . Burt, G. P. A. 
N. Y. City. The book is free for the asking.—Adv. 
—————— LL 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


ft includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, 52%; “Suarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and ( amphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, ( ream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles 9f New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


The Lindstrom Sectional Bookcase 





Pronounced 
the beat by 
thousands of 
users. Always 
complete but 
—. finish- 
ed. grows 
with your lib- 
rary. ae dis- 
appearing, 
oe - binding 


‘ , $1 00, Sent on ap 

vroval, freight prepaid, direct from 

factory. Send for Catalogue No. 45. The $: 

$.lundst rom Co., Lit:le Falls,N. Y. 

Branch Odice, 45 West 4th Street, New York City’ 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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A FREE COURSE IN: 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


OUTING 


No man or woman can read OUTING without feeling an indefinite longing to make 
the body a perfect instrument of the mind. 
No man or woman can take a successful course in physical culture and not find a new 
zest in outdoor life. : 
OUTING and physical culture go naturally together. 
We have arranged with the best teacher of such a course in the world to give his course 
exclusively to the new subscribers to OUTING. This manis Professor Edwin Checkley, 
a perfect specimen of physical manhood, a man of superior intelligence, whose work 
is as practical as it is scientific. Every new subscriber to OUTING is entitled to the 
free course under Professor Checkley’s direction. 
Professor Checkley will show you that your daily occupation will go a long way 
toward giving you all the exercise you need,if you will stand right and breathe 
right. This is common sense—the keynote of the Checkley system. We 
offer you a perfect physique if you will subscribe now to the magazine 
that interprets the human side of outdoor life. 


Write us for Descriptive Booklet, 


~—s 
—— _—«~, 


F) 10, 22, '03 
or better still, tear off this 
coupon and receive this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OUTING 
Outing costs $3.00 per year. Upon receipt of $1.00 we a 
you Outing fo: three months and th 





é PUBLISHING CO. 
ee to send 239 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
e first three months’ Course in KE 
Physical Culture under the personal direction of Edwin A my 
Checkley. If these first exercises are satisfactory, you may a: La ms Outing 
send us, within ten days of receipt, the balance of $2.00, course ine 4 
fo: which we will enter your name for a full year’s P , under Professor 
subscription to Outing and a full year’s Course > - If the exercises are sat- 
in Physical Culture under Professor Check- 10 enctery,! agree tu senc you within 
ley’s direction. If you are not satisfied lays the balance of $2.00 for the full 
with what we send you we will re- year’s subscription to Outin 
fund your money. This offer 
is ter a limited time enly, 


please find $1.00 


full year’s course in Physieal Culture.” 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 





x. In His Steps. 
M, SHELDON, 
2. Crucifixion of Philip Strong. C. M. 


‘* What Would Jesus Do?” 


SHELDON, 
3- Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. C.M. 
SHELDON, 
4. The Miracle of Markham. C. M. 
SHELDON. 
5- A Matter of Business. W. C. STILEs. 
6. To Pay the Price. Stras K, Hockne, 
His Brother’s Keeper. C. M, SHELDON, 
Richard Bruce. C. M. SHELDON. 


The Twentieth Door. C.M. SHELDON. 
John King’s Question Class. C. M. 
SHELDON, 

Edward Blake. C. M. SHELDON, 

Malcolm Kirk. C. M. SHELDon. 

In His Steps. German. C. M. SHELDON. 

Not His Own Master. G. S. REANEY. 
Vellum de Luxe, 50 cts. each; regular cloth, gilt 

top, 75 cts. Bound in paper, 25 cts. each; 1, 2, 3, 

cheap paper edition, 10 cents. 





OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON. 
Redemption of Freetown. Boards, 25 cts. 
Born to Serve. Vellum de Luxe, 50 cts. 

His Mother’s Prayers. Paper, 10 cts. 

Who Killed Joe’s Baby? Paper, 10 cts. 

The Wheels of the Machine. Paper, to cts. 

How to Succeed. 5 cts. 

The Reformer. Cloth, $1.00. 

In His Steps. Illustrated. Large type, gilt top, 
12 full-page illustrations, cloth cover design in 
blue, whiteand gold. In box, $1.00. 





Victoria, by Grapho. (J. A. ADAms.) Cloth, 


50 cts. 

Not His Own Master. G. S. REANgEy. Cloth, 
50 cts, 

The Beasts of Ephesus. Rev. James 
BranpD. Cloth, $1. 

An Elementary Catechism. Rrv. W. E. 
BARTON. § cts. 

Stepping Heavenward. Ev.izABETH PREN- 
TISS, 50 cts. 

Saloon Law Nulliification. A.C. RANKIN. 
50 cts. 





All Men are Liars. JoserH HockING 
The Scarlet Woman. JoszerH Hockinc, 
Lest We Forget. JoserH Hockine. 

With illustrations, cloth, $1.25 each. 





NICHOLAS 


Hymns Historically Famous. 
SMITH. 


24 portraits. Cloth, $1.25. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
His Mother’s Prayers 


Is CHARLES M. SHELDON’S 


Latest temperance story. 32 pages. Stiff paper cover, 10 
cents. Special prices in quantities. 


The Reformer 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


300 pages, 10 illustrations, cloth, $z.00. 
Hymns Historically Famous 


By COLONEL NICHOLAS SMITH 


Giving a fuller and more connected story of the lives of 
the authors, the origin of the hymns, with the incidents of 
interest and value illustrating their influence, than have 
yet appeared in any annotated hymnal either in America 
or Great Britain. 24 portraits. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Born to Serve 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


On the Relation of Servant and Mistress 
A strong, dramatic, thrilling story by the famous author 





| of ‘In His Steps,” It abounds in. striking situations and 


teaches some greatly needed lessons. Cloth, so cents. 


Who Killed Joe’s Baby? 


A Thrilling Temperance Tale 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


It is as touching and pointed a temperance story as ever 
was written.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
32 pages. Stiff paper cover, 10 cents. 


The Wheels of the Machine 


Is CHARLES M. SHELDON’S 
Latest protest against the “‘ Machine in Politics,” A strong 
plea for reform in local government. 32 pages. Stiff paper 
cover, 10 cents, 


Saloon Law Nullification 


By A. C. RANKIN 


Is a strong plea on the ground that “* The Law Must and 
Shall Be Enforced.” Flexible cover, so cents. 


How to Succeed 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


A series of practical talks to young people, ny not 
only how to succeed, but what true success is. The latter 
subject is perhaps more ay for young people often 
aim at low and sordid ideals, Dr, Sheldon points them to 
the highest. Sent postpaid, 5 cents a copy; $1.00 for 25; 
$3.50 for 100. 













Ohe ADVANC 


(Congregational Weekly) 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 





Clubs of five or more, 
$r.50 each. TRIAL, OFFER, three months, 25 cts. Sample 


copies on request. . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


2.00 per year. 


215 MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ ca portion sate First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C SPENCER KINNEY. M D.. Easton, 


THE HAMILTON, “45hiferTo. 
Franklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 

A first-class family and transient hotel conducted on American plan. 

Remodeled and made thoroughly modern. Steam heated, private 

baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Special 

rates by week and montn. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 








































California 
Oregon 
Washington 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 














” 
with similar low rates to Colorado, 7] ala Life NITE] 68 CO all 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
from Chicago daily beginning Sept. 
15th. Daily and personally conducted ESTABLISHED 1847 
excursions in tourist sleeping cars a 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. Assets over = $26,000,000 
$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 


Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Write for particulars. 


S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago Surrender and Paid-up Values. 
The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
UNION by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


* EasTERN NEw YORE Branou: 170 Broadway, New York 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
ST DENIS William & Pine Sts., New York 
: Hotel Investment Securities. 


: Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Broadway a. ee Street Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





Huropean Plan 


Table d*hote Breakfast and Dinner. 


Rooms wits Gate hae 4540 nee Ty wp. 31 YEARS SS Sens 
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John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Ottice Rstablished 1871 lowa Fails, Iowa. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE | 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 












CAPITAL, . . ° ° ° ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 





$2,000,000 
$ 12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp Corrine, 
D. Wiis JAMEs, Cuar.es 8, Sura, 
Joun Harsen R#OADES, Wu. RockErELler, 


ANSON PHELPs STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 


Gustav H. Scuwas, Joun 8S. Kmxwupy, 
Frank Lyman, D. O. Mirus, 
Grorce E. Visror, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 


James STILLMAN, 


JOHN OLAFLIN, @ Lyman J. Gaez, a 








Epwarp Cooper, Ww. D. SLOANE, Joun J, PHELPS, 
DIVIDENDS 1876-— -1903 
NEW YORK SECURITY 8S TRUST CGO. 


46 Wall St., New York City 
The Board of Trustees of this Company, hes this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Eight (8) Per Cent. se the 
capital stock of the company, payable November 24, 
the stockholders of record at the closing of the } 
books on October Px 1903. 


XANDER 8. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 
October 7th, 1908. 





NORTHERN SECURITIES GOMPANY. 


New York. October 9th, 1908. 

There has been this day declared a dividend of one and 
one-eighth (1%) per cent. on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany. payable November 8d, 1908, to stockholders of record 
on that date. 

Fer this dividend. and also for the purposes of the Annual 
Meeting of stockholders, to be held November 9th, 1908, the 
stock transfer books will be closed at noon, October 17th. 
1903, and reopened at 10 o’clck A.M., November 10th, 1908. 

E. T. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





THE ROCK ISLAND COMPANY. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, October 56, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of The Rock Island Com 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT 
on the preferred stock of that Company, payable November 
2, 1903, to stockholders of record October 19038. 
The transfer books for the preferred stock will close 
October 16, 1903, at 8 o’clock P.M., and will open again 
October 19, 1903, at a Stee | A.M. 


T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PAGIFIC 
RAILWAY GOYVPANY 
Office of Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, October 5, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company have declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the stock of that Company, payable October 
26. 1908, to stockholders of record October 16, 1908. 
The transfer books will close Octoher 16 at 8 o’clock P. M., 
and open again October 28, 1908, at 10 o’clock A.M. 


GEO. T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


New York, October 7, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (hetne dividend 
Vo. *) on the COMMON stock of this Company of TWO DOLLARS 
(2.9) PER SHARE, navahle Necember 1, 1908, out of surnlus net 
earnings, to holders of COMMON stock as reeistered at the close 
of the transfer books on November 5, 1998. The transfer books for 





the COMMON stock will be closed at three o’clock, P. MW. on Novem- 
ber 5, 199, and will be reovened at the close of the annual meeting 
to be held on December 10, 1908. 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON § stock 
who file suitable orders oragter at this otfice.~ 
i. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
~~ Nassau Street, New York] ity. 








The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,0U0. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WI‘3GIN, Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres't. RGE HICKOK Cashier KDWARD ALD: 


WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K Cc 
O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier. SOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 
WM A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


T he National Park Bank of New York 


Capical.. eaasadaee oneewen $s $90,000 
neta eeneneeceres & 00.00 
DIRECTORS. @ T. Moore (38,800: Fish, George 8. 


Joseph T. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Ho 
Belmont. Richard Delafield, Francis ‘Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George Hickok, Geo Frederick Vietor, Albert H 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne. 
Issues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


- Rockhill Potts, angust 
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MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
fof SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, © $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « * * - - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, «© <- « - 7 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT,; Manager. 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY of NEw YORK? 


FIRE, TORNADO AND RENT INSURANCE. 








The above picture shows the ruins of a recently completed eight-room dwelling at Gainesville,Ga. The father 
and his five children were at dinner in the dining room when the tornado struck the house; the mother being at 
her husband’s store about a block distant. One son, who had stepped into the hall for water, was blown from 
the house and lodged in one of the trees shown in the back of the picture. While their home was destroyed, 
none of the family were injured except the boy who was blown into the tree, and his only injury consisted in 
being ‘‘wind shook,” as a negro, caught in the storm, expressed it. 








J. M. ALLEN, President 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 











J. B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBRVJOK, - Asst. Secretary 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 
fe 
National » Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 
Capital Stock all cash.............0. paiauaneodentl $1,000,000 00 
Uasett'ed Lossee sd other Gia  geeage 3 
Net Surplus geeEser abd shecnetabtineben 4 1.336; $ #7 
Total Agsets, Jan. 18t, 1908 .....cccceccecececees $6,205,393 71 








JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





PERHAPS 


you know all about it and aready have life insur- 
ance “up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
onthe subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INsUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 








Capltal....cccccccccccccccccccs eccccccccccscccsconcece 

pe for re-imsurance and al’ other elaims.. oe 780.83 

Surplus Over all Uiahilities....ccccccccscccssssessessscccce 17984148 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 19083... $2,534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A Weekiy Hagucian, Munered es hho bow Vom Pest Of 
ine. 2 at the New York Post ice 
as Second-lass Mall Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 

$2.00. Single Copies. 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.564 year extra. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 





New Yors, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the folowing statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to Sist December, 1902.......+-cceccsscorsccsesssessecces esecceccoce eccccccceses §S,293,079.76 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1903........... 00 cor coeoceercecccccecrccccccceceseee les cocceccooeosesoececocee coe 791,851.58 
Dotal Marine PVGMIGMB. ccccccccccceccccccccccsccesccscccosce eocece 




















a during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years............+0+++ ooees $288,029.68 
Eosses boourted, setitnated and paid in 1508. cocee corecccccerecceeecorocsesecccscccccoccccccccocccoccoss hg MALI® | 
$1,547,140.82 
Less Salvages..... ccce: 18,295.96 
je cocceccoce oes wonemecerg 202,201.64 
Retarns of Premiums and Expenses............+ coccee. «+ S477, 8008 $1,844,989.18 
The Com has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State or New \ork Stock; City, Bank and other cee 
Loans secured by Collateral, and 8 deposits fn 
















Banks and Trust eoecee 
Real Estate, corner Wall and W ill Streets, COS  .......cccccessccvcce 

Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien hela thereon. . 

Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company........... eos 








m Notes and Bills Receivabie............ Ccccecccecccccces ogee ° 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. 
elilscctissaconcaintatsicdeiscnsessciediqaammiheiaa matte Serereoraaabaad 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed ont pit to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
one — ban y, te ane < February next, from which date all int thereon wil! cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
ime o' ent, and cancelled. 
A Sividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1902, 
tor which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

















By order of the Board. — TRUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH WILLIAM E, DODGE ‘ARLES D, LEVERICH, DALLAS B. PRATT 
RANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, EANDER N. LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
WILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. MACY A. A. RAVEN 
VERNON H. BROW CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ANSON W. HARD H, MOO DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT P. MORTON, GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
GEORGE CG. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, YY’ PAKISH, WILLIAM G STURGES. 
i ie N . LI LDERT Vice- 
Ae 4, MAVENISOND.” ViceePresident. COR EO. P. SOHNSON Bd Ving Precliont. 
, 
“ - PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
My Sons, ' 
said a great business man, “are my p 
partners and they need all the  W. SOOT s, Prenat, 
strength and courage I can give 346 Broadway, - New York. 
them,’ and he forthwith paid for a 
$1,000,000 policy in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
York. Not without the most care. for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
ful investigation, however, extend- business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
ing over six months. He wascon- of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
vinced by just such facts as led the ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
President of a National Bank in in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
New York to make the curious and practical wants. 
shrewd provision in his will, which n = 








is contained in “A Banker’s Will.” 
Write for it and also for the 


account of the $1,000. 000 policy, , a 
“The Largest Annual prentena” The Washington 


This Company ranks 


First—In Assets, 
‘fedote peer Paid Policy-holders. Life Insurance Co. 


First—In Age. 
Tue MuTvaAt LIFE INSURANCE OF NEW YORK 
Company OF New York, W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, President. President Vice-President 























Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., J 
New York, N. Y. . i, 
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_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Possesses “Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and Exhil- 
arant,” and “Decided and Permanent Benefit” Re- 
sults from Its Use in Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Indigestion and Neurasthenia. “An Effi- 
cient Remedy in a Wide Range of 
Nervous Disorders.” 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Professor _f Anatomy and Clinical Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, —— ras 
66 possesses decided nerve tonic and restora- 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tive properties, and is an efficient remedy 
in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous In= 
digestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly 
beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous 
Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, both in this 
country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received decided and 
permanent benelit from this Water.”’ 


‘Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 2altimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Prof. 
of Practical Medicine, etc.: ‘‘It is an admirable general tonic and restorative, increas- 
ing the appetite, promoting digestion, and invigorating the general health. It 
is powerfully anti-acid and especially efficacious in Acid Dyspepsia. It is strong- 
ly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve 
tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothing 
to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’ 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., /ate President and Professor of Clinicat 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President Amer- 
ican Medical Association, says: ‘‘It has a very marked adaptation to diseases of the 
digestive organs. In that condition especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, 
frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases also where there is an 
excess of acid, in the process of nutrition, it will be found highly efficacious.” 

The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calcull, Inflamma~« 
tion of the Bladder and All Uric Acid Troubles has been highly satisfactory. Vol- 
uminous medical testimony on request. 


WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 





New England Mutual 


Post Office Square, - 


State 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


= Boston, Mass. OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusette Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
. January 1st, 1903. 


ASBSETS..... 00.000 -ccccccnccccccccccccccccces $21 ,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES.........0ccceeceesesesssseceess 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 
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GheYouth’s 
Companion 


is the 
Family Paper 
of National 
Circulation. 








it Is Clean. 

A weekly treasury of good reading 
edited with a high purpose. 

It Is Instructive. 


The mission of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion has always been one of education. 


It Is Trustworthy. Subscription Offer. 


The editorial and other articles are 
written by recognized authorities. Every New Subscriber who cuts 


out and sends this slip or the name 


= Is erie. . of this publication at once with 
€ gospel of good cheer and amuse- “ 
mont is Sreached on overy page. $1.75 will receive: 


it Is Impartial. 

The Youth's Companion is not the 
organ of any party or belief, but 
considers the claims of every class. 


it Is American. 
The spirit of the paper is confidence in All the issues of The Companion 


and love for American Institutions: | for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


atriotism in its highest sense. 

“ <7 = The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 

rj It Is Freely Illustrated. New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The most popular artists are em- 
ployed to ufuctrate its pages. The Companion Calendar for 1904, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 

It is a library ia itself. More than 200 of the most 

famous living men and women contribute to it yearly. Then The Companion for the 52 


It is read by all the family. The Companion’s iin 
Serial and Short Stories captivate both young and old. weeks of 1904—a library of the 

It is the best investment of $1.75 for family life. | Dest reading for all the family. 
Every week’s issue is a help in character-building. V124 




















Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent to any one on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





